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The Apollinaris spring overlooks the Rhine Valley. From it 


JA, 1] ° nar ° q - comes the soft water, naturally aerated, affectionately known as 
Olil 1S i ing spri te 
Pp a Polly. Apollinaris has the unique quality of bringing out 


the true flavour of a whisky. Ask for ‘Scotch and POLLY’ 
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aie munities Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 
is the most entertaining shop EDINBURG > LONDON + MANCHESTER 
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Charles Heidsieck su... 
CHAMPAGNE 
Thirsts are dryer today...try 

















From the traditional home of Cyder 


WHITEWAY’S 2 elole, Us 
DEVON CYDER | DRY iin) 


NOW ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANS! 





THE LIGHT DRY AMONTILLADO FINO SHERRY FROM SPAIN 
Sole Importers: Evans, Marshall & Co., Ltd., 6, Idol Lane, London, E.C.3 





























Incorporated in 1729 


Royal 


a DEVONSHIRE DAIRY CREAM a ne 
YU * Yj, ee 
' ___ The cream with the real farm-fresh flavour! 

y 110d per 402z. bottle Obtainable from Frozen Food Stores 





YY Head Office at the 
Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 Royal Exchange London 


Lebtvaumilel FATHER ON ave gold-lettered bottle 


Sole Importers: Fickus Courtenay & Co. Ltd., 35 Dover Street, London, W.1. 























PUBLISHING OFFICE: INGRAM HOUSE, 


‘ FOR POSTAGE RATES istered as 2 Newspaper for Transmission in the United Kingdom. 
PRICE 2s. 6d.: See Frontispiece Reg pep 8 13-15, JOHN ADAM ST., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Farming in its blood... 


4-wheel drive Land-Rover' Fodder to be taken to the cattle in the 7-acre? Better 


take the Land-Rover. A 2-ton load of timber to be hauled up from the copse? Better take the Land- 
Rover. The lane flooded? The Land-Rover will make it. Power wanted to operate some piece of 
farm machinery? Land-Rover can supply it. No other vehicle on earth does so many jobs so well. 
And now, Rover's own Diesel engine has a 23 litre capacity, giving still greater pulling power... 
E making it possible to operate an even wider range of specialised equipment. Ask your Distributor 
The Rover Co, Ltd, or Dealer for a Land-Rover demonstration. 


No ground too rough —no job too tough for 4 ¥| ND Petrol 


10) LAD vies 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL - WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON 
CVS.284A 
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du MAURIER 
The cigarette é 
that retains 


4. tO 


its distinction A very distinguished gin 
on the in a very distinctive bottle 
ee simple basis 
i of true merit. 
There's 
| no finer filter tip, 
| no better 
” 


blended 
Virginia tobacco. 
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Twenty Exceptional Cigarettes 
for 4/6 
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=~ Chilprufe 








It 1s indeed a comforting thought that in the 
cold, damp changeable days of winter you 
can enjoy the protection and comfort which 











only Chilprufe Pure Wool can provide 





Made in one quality only, the Best; but 
in two weights, light weight and winter 
, s & & A further refinement is a new range 
weight. 
of garments in a mixture of Pure 


‘ Wool and P Silk. 
Chilprufe does not chafe or restrict. There a 


is no finer underwear for the active man who 
needs protection under all conditions. Invest Write for 
in this most economical. underwear. ILLUSTRATED FOLDER M 


CHILPRUFE MILLS LEICESTER 


Ps con shy on Spey | 
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BERNESE OBERLAND 





Average 10 days all-inclusive rates in Good Hotels 
£20 (room, 3 meals, tips, taxes, etc., included). 


Prospectus and information: V.B.O. Office, interiaken, Switzerland, 
the Swiss National Tourist Office, 456-459, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
or your Travel Agent. 





4,600 feet—A world of snow and sun. Ski-school. Ten 
ADELB DEN ski- and chair-lifts. New: Ski-lift Laveygrat. Curling 
coach. Artificial ice-rink. A gay night life. Write 


to Kurverein Adelboden. 


GRINDELWALD at pacer ay lle Mare Bey haf 


hair-life to First-Jungfraucour. Ski-school, curling 
coach, skating teacher. All information from Grindel- 
wald Tourist Office. 


3,700 feet—The elegant Wintersports resort on the 
AAD Montreux-Oberland-Railway. 25 mountain railways 
and ski-lifes in one ticket. Helicopter service, 4 ice- 
rinks, ski- and skating-school. First-class social and 


MURREN 5,450 feet . . . the resort with “ ski-appeail ”! 
Swiss Ski School. “K-Centre.” Famous ice-rink. 30 
curling competitions. Highest permanently inhabited 


village in the Canton of Berne. No cars, no dangerous 
roads—off the beaten track ! Tourist Office, Mirren 18. 


WENGEN For plenty of sun, snow and fun, together with ex- 
cellent snow and ice conditicns, choose Wengen at 
4,000 feet in the famous Jungfrau Area. Apply to 

Tourist Office, Wengen. 








VERSATILE... 


ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED is the 
tweed of many talents. It wears like 
a charm, looks very expensive, and 
is always acceptable in company. 
Women who know, have at least 
one coat or suit in their wardrobes 
made from this traditionally famous 
tweed. 

The Orb Mark is your safeguard that 
the tweed has been independently 
inspected according to i 
approved by the Board of Trade, 





GRINDELWALD GRAND HOTEL REGINA 
A luxury-class hotel for an exciting and perfect winter holiday. 
Tel.: 3 26 5! ° fred Krebs, owner-manager. 





ADELBODEN Sport- and Kurhotel NEVADA 


and “ Old Tavern” centre of entertainment. Grill—Bar—Dancing, own Ice- and 
Curling-rinks, Artifical Ice-rink, season December-April. All-inclusive rates 
from fr. 29.— Proprietor Family Oestreich. 





MURREN PALACE HOTEL 


5450 feet a.s.i. Agencies or Manager J. T. Affentranger 
-O. Box 52, Mirren. a 








and that it is wholly produced in the 
Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 


So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy — 


HARRIS 
TWEED 


n View. 
ANU WOVEN 


tHariis Tweed 


A 
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Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. 

















WENGEN PALACE HOTEL 


4300 feet as.l. Leading hotel in the marvellous and unique ski-ing country 
of the Jungfrau-region. Special “all-inclusive” rates, January |! to 31, and 
March. Please book early. B. Forter, Manager-Proprietor. 











| THE SHERRY FOR DISCERNING PALATES 

















Pintail 2 


One of the most satisfying joys in life is 

to be judged a connoisseur by connoisseurs. 
Pintail Sherry confirms your respect for 
fine wine, compliments your taste, flatters 
your friends and pleases your palate. 


In case of difficulty about supplies, 
please write to us at the address 
below 


PINTAIL SHERRY 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., 


PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
Established 1800 
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HAYTHORNTHWAITE & \O] SS BURNLEY ENGLAND 













Haig in every Home 4 


for Christmas and New Year! 


SEASONAL HINT: 


Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making 
your Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. = aN\\\\ 
It gives them an additional delicious flavour.  #  ###  <gaat\;/*“ = # Hie: 


“GOLD LABEL’ 
Prices including 
the 10% surcharge 


Bottles 41/6 
— Half Flasks 21/9 
“I © FY Sige Quarter Flasks 11/2 

ee Miniatures 4/3 





Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 
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THE ART OF GIVING 



























By Appointment to H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


Illustrated: two—row cultured 
pear! necklace with a sapphire 
and diamond clasp, £250.0.0 
representative of the wide range 
of Asprey necklaces and chokers 
at prices ranging from £35.0.0 


Asprey in the City 

The City man will find a 

usefully close—at—hand service 
at Asprey and Birch & Gaydon, 
153 Fenchurch Street where, 
besides the comprehensive stock 
held, any pieces can be sent 
from Bond Street at short notice. 


ASPREY 4 CO. LTD. 
165/169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON Wi 
HYDe Park 6767 








OVER THE POLE 
ALSO VIA U.S.A. TRANS-PACIFIC TO TOKYO 


Japan Air Lines add a delightful new flavour to flying on 
their twice weekly polar flights London-Tokyo. You can also 
enjoy this wondertully different world of courtesy and serene 
beauty when travelling between Japan and West Coast 
U.S.A. Dainty kimono-clad hostesses pamper you with un- 
accustomed luxuries like o shibori hot towels. First class — Also frequent services first and 


passengers have colourful, comfortable happi coats to wear. tourist class between 


Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, 


You'll find that relaxation comes easy aboard the big, swift PO ati : 
' 5 Taiper, and Okinawa. 


DC8C International Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines. 


For full details. see your travel [A PAIN AlR INES 
agent, or wrile lo: L 


3 HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 3831 
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“ YOU HAVE OFFERED TO TRADE US AN APPLE FOR AN ORCHARD ” 


i 


: THE U.S. PRESIDENT ADDRESSING THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER 


DURING THEIR TALKS ON OCTOBER 6 WHICH WERE AIMED AT EASING THE BERLIN CRISIS. 


i mnedy dashed hopes which millions of people had held for his 
ee ue wal Mr. Gromyko over the Berlin crisis when he made it 
known that as far as he was concerned progress made had been “zero.” At 
one point during his two-hour talk with the Soviet Foreign Minister on October 6 
Mr. Kennedy was roused to comment “ You have offered to trade us an apple 
for an orchard. We do not do that in this country.” In repeating this comment 
afterwards to senior U.S. officials, he added that it seemed to him to sum 


| 
| 
| 
t 


up the existing state of East-West diplomacy over Berlin and Germany. 
Mr. Gromyko is understood to have argued in favour of a limited agreement only, 
and of a “‘ free city” of West Berlin—meaning a city divorced in every way 
from West Germany and the Western Powers (yet geographically in the heart 
of Communist territory). It is also understood that Mr. Kennedy urged the 
need for a speedy election of a successor to the late Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld, 
especially so because of serious events in the Far East. 


Postage—Inland, 4}4.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 5}d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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FTER the First World War a legend grew up— 
it is still being actively and eloquently 
disseminated—that the terrible casualties suffered 
by the British armies in France in four years of 
trench warfare and abortive offensives were the 
result of needless folly in high places—of brass- 
bound “ blimpery.’”” The heroes had been com- 
manded by “donkeys” and the donkeys had 
thrown away and committed to indescribable 
torment a noble generation. That there was 
ground for this legend it is impossible to deny; 
anyone who saw the Ypres salient as it was after 
Paschzndale in the last winter of the war and the 
ensuing armistice winter will recall it to his dying 
day as the nearest thing to Hell seen by any man 
who has not subsequently visited Belsen or some 
other totalitarian concentration camp in its full 
flower of death and degradation. It is as well to 
bear this last point in mind, as, horrible and 
terrible though modern war is, there are worse 
things made by man even than war. In other 
words, if I have got to die an atrocious death, 
before my time, I would rather do so in an attempt 
to rid the world and my fellow men of my destroyer 
than by lying inert at his mercy, a passive and 
unavailing victim of his wickedness. And in the 
last resort, when brought face to face with it, I 
think everyone would, even those who, by flopping 
down so frequently on the pavements of our 
better known thoroughfares, are achieving unin- 
tentional publicity abroad for the highly disputable 
proposition that Britons no longer mind being 
slaves. 

This, though a digression, is not wholly without 
point. For one of the many odd results of the 
“* massacre in the mud ” legend was the dangerous 
belief that grew up between the wars that the 
guilt for the great human tragedy of 1914-18 lay 
not so much with the German statesmen who 
precipitated it—with, it should be added, the 
approval of the mass of the German people—as 
with Britain’s blundering military leaders. In the 
popular parlance of the liberal and left-wing 
illuminati of the ’thirties, a British general—or, 
indeed, almost any sort of general except, oddly 
enough, a Russian one—was ipso facto a warmonger. 
This was, of course, the most fantastic nonsense; 
the British generals of 1914 had about as much 
responsibility for the outbreak of war as the young 
ladies of Roedean College or the earnest students of 
Ruskin College. They merely, like the men they 
commanded, assumed the burden of fighting the 
war with the insufficient means that their rich, 
but improvident and parsimonious country had 
given them. I admit that few of them were 
Napoleons or anything faintly resembling a 
Napoleon, and that a good many of them were of 
rather lower intelligence than their clever con- 
temporaries who, instead of going into the Army 
Class at school and embracing the strenuous, if 
pleasant, life of Sandhurst and the regimental 
mess, processed, by way of scholarships and com- 
petitive examination, to the higher ranks of the 
Civil Service or the Common Rooms of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Yet, within their simple dimits— 
and in many things simplicity is a soldier’s virtue 
—they knew the essentials of their trade and, when 
the day of testing came—one on which their 
country’s future and the freedom of the world 
depended—they did all, and more than all, that 
could be asked of them. 

These in the day when Heaven was falling, 

The hour when earth’s foundations fled, 

Followed their mercenary calling 

And took their wages and are dead.* 
And if some of those who had acquitted them- 
selves with gallantry in years past in the Transvaal 
or on the Indian frontier proved none too good at 
adapting their limited and ageing minds to the 
conditions of the first European war to be fought 
with the terrifying mechanical means of mass 


destruction, it must be remembered in their favour 
that the staff-trained French and German generals 
—the pick and intellectual flower of Europe's 
two most military-minded and military-trained 
nations—proved no better at doing so. What is 
more, though the French military machine was all 
but broken by the war and those of the German, 
Russian and Austrian Empires utterly defeated, 
Britain’s army, built up on a professional shoe- 
string, proved in the end better able to endure than 
any of them and for the last two years of the war 
bore the brunt of the fighting on the Western 
Front as well as in the Middle East and, in the end, 
emerged, alone of all the original combatants, not 
only victorious but stronger at the end of the 
conflict than at the beginning. Nor were its 
casualties, terrible though they were, comparably 
higher or as high as those of Britain’s continental 
allies or enemies. Were Haig and his professional 
colleagues really the dunderheads that so many 
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Jacob”’ which hangs the Wallace 
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journalists—and the rank and file of us, carried 
away by their eloquence and repetition—tend to 
suppose ? 

Certainly they made mistakes, and mistakes 
that had ghastly and pitiful human consequences ; 
as all mistakes in war do. They were mistakes 
that their successors of the 1939-45 War, who had 
served in the trenches under them, did their 
utmost to avoid and with remarkable success; 
there are probably several hundred thousand 
British men of early middle-age living to-day who 
owe the fact to the intelligence and high pro- 
fessional zeal and resource shown during the 
Second World War by hard-working professional 
soldiers—the despised “‘ brass-hats ” of peacetime 
journalistic phrase—like Alanbrooke, Montgomery 
and Alexander, and, perhaps even more than any 
other, Bernard Paget, the man who trained our 
D-Day armies and helped to teach them to bridge, 
in his own graphic phrase, “ the gap between the 
barrage and the bayonet.” Could the same saving 
of life have been achieved and victory also been 
won in the conditions and state of military and 
mechanical knowledge of 1914-18 ? It is an argu- 
able point, yet I gravely doubt it. It was easy 
enough to contend after the event that, if we had 
used our seapower to land our forces on the 
Belgian or Dutch coast as we so fruitlessly landed 
them on Gallipoli, or if we had put greater 
resources into the latter enterprise or sent larger- 
armies to die of typhoid and enteric in Mesopo- 
tamia and Salonica, we might have won the war 
more quickly and with fewer casualties. It is 
even easier to argue to the contrary. Hind-sight 
may help though it more usually deceives and 


hinders a historian, but it is never available to 
those who have to direct wars and armies. They 
have to fight them with the means and knowledge 
they possess at the time. And they have to do so, 
whatever the cost, or suffer defeat. That they 
make mistakes in doing so is inevitable. The 
ultimate test is whether they win or lose. 

All this has been suggested by the publicity in 
the Press over the publication of the official war 
history of the British bombing offensive in the 
last war. I have not yet had an opportunity to 
read the book and strongly suspect the accuracy 
and justice of much that I have read about it at 
second hand. But if one of its conclusions is, as 
has been implied, that the casualties suffered by 
the crews of Bomber Command were in vain and 
that Bomber Command did not, by its ceaseless 
battles over the Ruhr, Berlin and Hamburg, play 
an essential part in breaking the Nazi stranglehold 
on Europe and winning the war, it seems to me 
that a conclusion has been drawn that a broader 
view of the history of the late war will one day 
correct. We are too near to it to see it yet in full 
perspective. No doubt if our air offensive against 
Germany had been directed by archangels with 
full knowledge of what was happening in that 
country at any given moment, more effective 
results could have been attained with fewer 
casualties. But from first to last we had to fight 
back with such means and such knowledge as we 
possessed at the time and go on doing so in the 
hope and belief—a hope and belief ultimately 
justified—that the sum total of our continuous 
blows on land, sea and air would gradually prove 
superior to those of the enemy and battle and 
wear down his strength. It is just this that Bomber 
Command with its inexorable chief and heroic 
air-crews did. Never in the history of war, not 
even by the British infantry in 1916-18, has a 
major offensive been carried through to a vic- 
torious conclusion in the face of greater casualties 
and afforded a more magnificent triumph of 
discipline and morale. Only a great Service under 
a great commander could have sustained it. And 
it seems to argue a lack of historical proportion 
to suggest that the effort was unnecessary and 
could have been avoided. It could have been had 
Germany never attacked Poland or Britain been 
prepared for victory in 1939. To judge of the 
purpose and achievement of the R.A.F.’s night 
bombing offensive one must set it against con- 
ditions present in the dark days when Britain 
stood alone and when, between 1942 and the 
summer of 1944, she was still bearing the brunt 
of the war in the West and South until the United 
States was armed and trained for major offensive 
war. However great the value of our many official 
war histories on different aspects and phases of the 
war as indispensable data for future historians, 
the very conditions of their writing must invalidate, 
in my opinion, their usefulness as an overall picture 
of the war; and it is unfair to regard them as such. 
Because they have, each of them, of necessity, to 
treat their theme in separation, their writers 
cannot, however great their skill, do more than 
give a partial and incomplete picture of the war 
as a whole. It is comparatively simple to present 
the history of a world-war in water-tight compart- 
ments, one dealing with, say, the Battle of the 
Atlantic, another with the war in the Mediter- 
ranean, another with the home front, another with 
armament production. None of these by them- 
selves could have won the war; it was won by the 
cumulative effect of all of them, and many others, 
operating simultaneously, like the limbs in all-in 
wrestling. And if the true course of the war is ever 
to be understood by posterity, one day its history 
will have to be seen and recorded as a whole. 





* A. E. Housman, “ Last Poems,” page 71. Grant 
Richards. 
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SYRIA CONSOLIDATES AFTER THE COUP: 


* See > 
THE NATIONAL FLAG GOES UP: MEN REPLACING THE U.A.R. FLAG WITH THE 
SYRIAN ONE ON THE AIR LIBAN BUILDING IN DAMASCUS. 


SOLDIERS RELAXING AFTER THE CRISIS: SYRIAN TROOPS IN DAMASCUS, WHO HAD BEEN ALERTED 


BY PRESIDENT NASSER’S EARLIER SPEECHES. 


THE INTERIM PRIME MINISTER WITH THREE OF HIS FOUR CHILDREN: DR. MAMOUN KUZBARI, 


WHO HAS PROMISED FREE ELECTIONS IN SYRIA. 


In an important broadcast statement on October 5, President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic announced that his Government would not oppose Syria’s 
application for membership of the United Nations, nor for admission to the 
Arab League. This announcement by Syria’s former president seemed to 
affirm the success of the military coup d’éat which has freed Syria from its 
political associations with the United Arab Republic, and to confirm that 
President Nasser had accepted the inevitable and climbed down. There was 


THE NEW REGIME IN ACTION. 


A 


vt EXILED EGYPTIANS REJOICING: ONE OF THE GROUPS EXPELLED AFTER THE REVOLUTION VOICE THEIR 


DELIGHT AFTER CROSSING THE SYRIA-LEBANON BORDER. 


oh. we of + ad = en he 


IN COMMAND OF THE NATIONAL RADIO--ONE OF THE MOST VALUABLE WEAPONS FOR 
ANY REVOLUTIONARY LEADERS: SYRIAN TROOPS ON GUARD IN DAMASCUS. 


THE MAN WHO HAS EMERGED AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMY AND EARLY 
SPOKESMAN FOR THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT: GENERAL ZAHREDDIN (LEFT). 


jubilation in Damascus, and the new Prime Minister, Dr. Kuzbari, immediately 
promised elections, and added that Syrians refused the notion that a single 
man could set himself up as “‘ guardian of all Arabs and force them to adopt 
his methods.’’ A further blow to President Nasser’s ideals and ambitions 
came on October 8 when it was made known that Russia and several other 
Communist countries had recognised the new régime in Syria. Many other 
nations were expected to follow suit very shortly. 
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THE EUSTON ARCH; A FISH HARVEST FESTIVAL; AND OTHER HOME EVENTS. 


MASKED WITH SCAFFOLDING IN READINESS FOR DEMOLITION: THE FAMOUS DORIC ARCH AT 
THE ENTRANCE TO EUSTON STATION. IT WAS BUILT IN 1837. 

Despite the efforts of the Georgian Society, the Victorian Society, the Ancient Monuments 

Society and an appeal to the Prime Minister by Sir Charles Wheeler, P.R.A., it appeared at the 


time of writing that there would be no reprieve for this striking piece of railway architecture 
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MEMBERS OF THE BURMA STAR ASSOCIATION MARCHING PAST FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT SLIM 


i Nal 


FORMERLY ONE OF LONDON’S ROWTON HOUSES: NOW CONVERTED INTO THE MOUNT PLEASANT 

HOTEL, A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN HOTEL AT REASONABLE PRICES. IT STANDS AT THE JUNCTION 

OF CALTHORPE ROAD AND KING'S CROSS ROAD AND HAS OVER 420 BEDROOMS, PLEASANTLY 
EQUIPPED IN THE MOST MODERN MANNER 


ove) 
5 


ha , ’ 


DISCUSSING THE MODEL OF THE NEW RESEARCH BUILDINGS AT THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORA- 


TORY, TEDDINGTON: (Left) MR. RICHARD THOMPSON, M.P., PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY OF THE 


DURING THEIR ANNUAL REMEMBRANCE PARADE ON HORSE GUARDS PARADE ON OCTOBER 8. 
MINISTRY OF WORKS (WHO POURED THE FIRST SKIP OF CONCRETE), WITH THE DIRECTOR, 


THE FIELD MARSHAL LAID A WREATH AT THE CENOTAPH IN WHITEHALL. SOME 


1000 MEMBERS WERE PRESENT 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA IN THE BILLINGSGATE FISH HARVEST 
FESTIVAL AT THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-AT-HILL. MR. H. S. O. 
PORRESTOR, WHO ARRANGED THIS DISPLAY, CAN BE SEEN 
POINTING IT OUT TO ADMIRING VISITORS. THE FESTIVAL TOOK 
PLACE ON OCTOBER &. 


SIR GORDON SUTHERLAND. THERE WILL BE THREE NEW BUILDINGS 


z 


A CIVIC CEREMONY IN THE RAIN: THE MAYOR OF FALMOUTH’S 

PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH CHURCH STREET, FALMOUTH, 

DURING THE BOROUGH'S CELEBRATION OF THE TERCENTENARY 

OF ITS CHARTER. MAYORS FROM ALL OVER CORNWALL TOOK 
PART IN THE CEREMONIES. 


DIVING TO INSPECT AM AIRCRAFT ON DRY LAND—IN A 60,000 - 
GALLOM WATER TANK: A THCHMICIAN IN SKIN-DIVER’S KIT 
ABOUT TO MAKE AN INSPECTION OF THE FUSELAGE OF THE 
NEW AVRO 746 AIRLINER, {IT 16 BELIEVED TO BE THE FIRST 
TIME DIVERS HAVE BERN USED THIS WAY IN THIS COUNTRY. 
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DR. STOPFORD, THE NEW BISHOP OF LONDON, GIVING THE BLESSING AFTER HE HAD BEEN ENTHRONED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
AMID CEREMONIES OF GREAT SPLENDOUR ON OCTOBER 7. 


Dr. R. W. Stopford, the new Bishop of London, was enthroned on October 7 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral before a congregation which included the Lord Mayor, 
Sheriffs and aldermen of the City of London, and Church representatives from 
many denominations. Dr. Stopford, who was Bishop of Peterborough before 
his translation to his present bishopric, was born in 1901; he held several teach- 
ing appointments abroad and in this country before he became Bishop of Fulham 
in 1955. He was made Bishop of Peterborough the next year. In 1958 he 


was appointed chairman of the Church of England Board of Education. In 
his sermon on October 7 Dr. Stopford said “‘ there is no lack of cause for sober 
optimism about the state of the Church of England to-day" and he went on 
to say “‘ we must reach out to those outside our own number, the millions in 
this great diocese who are not in active touch with any Christian church, who 
do not know, or have rejected our Lord’s teaching.”” Dr. Stopford’s predecessor 
as Bishop of London was Dr. Montgomery Campbell, who retired this year. 
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B* to-morrow morning my wife and 
I will have spent a week in this 
sun-drenched island. My daughter and 
her husband, Second-in-Command of 
40 Commando, wisely took a beautiful 
old house on Wardija Hill, miles away 
from the congestion and fashion of the 
cities, relatively cool and altogether de- 
lightful. Three little girls make up the 
remainder of the household, but we were unlucky 
enough to miss our grandson, who had flown 
home—by himself, as he had come—two days 
earlier for the opening of term at his preparatory 
school. The little girls are like fishes in the 
deepest water, the two elder with flippers, though 
both can swim without them, the two-year-old 
baby of the family with an inflated collar. I 
deliberately refrained from writing about the 
island last week and devoted my article to selec- 
tive recruitment for the Army because I had two 
more weeks in which to discuss Malta’s difficulties 
and the imminent tests to be undergone. I have 
given up bathing, but in all else have enjoyed the 
life of the household, both with the children and, 
in the evenings, without them. My 
daughter and son-in-law work like 
beavers, but he has the afternoons 
free under the summer arrangement © 
which is now coming to an end. 
Unconventional in this as in many 
other ways, they do much of their 
marketing at a village shop, which 
others often consider the surest road 
to all kinds of terrible diseases. 


I have already had a great deal 
of help in my task of analysing the 
political situation as the leaders gird 
their loins for a general election. 
I have not yet had the pleasure of 
renewing my acquaintance with the 
Hon. Mabel Strickland, who is in 
London, but was given luncheon 
the other day by her niece at her 
delightful and splendid country 
house. It may be said that there are 
two big parties—that of Mr. Mintoff, 
the Labour leader, and that of Dr. 
Borg Olivier, the Nationalist. The 
general impression is that the former 
is led with outstanding skill and the 
latter weakly. Miss Strickland’s is 
a small party, but her influence may 
be somewhat greater than its size 
would seem to signify, because her 
views are reflected in the Times of 
Malta and a well-conducted ver- 
nacular newspaper. 


In intervals I have been study- 
ing the Blood Report: no very 
difficult task because it is free from 
the verbosity which mars so many 
documents of the kind, though 
cautious as they all are. The most 
important feature of the recom- 
mendations of the Malta Con- 
stitutional Commission is that an 
end should be made of “ reserved 
matters,’’ which should be replaced 
by “concurrent powers,” under which 
Westminster would reserve nothing 
to itself but would retain the 
privilege of the last word in case 
of deadlock. The distinction is slight 
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the other hand, it should be recognised that Mr. 
Mintoff is in most respects a statesmanlike and 
even a moderate political leader, and that his fol- 
lowers who smear a placard on the walls, ‘’ Colonial- 
ists go home!” have no thought of imitating 


Algiers. 


The Blood Report sheers off the question of 
voting certifications, which it leaves to be tackled 
at a later stage. The burning matter of finance 
does not really come within its terms of reference 
because it is in no sense an economic commission, 
but it cannot altogether shut its eyes to it. Malta 
will not in future play as great a rdle as in the 
past “ by assisting some greater power to prevent 
eo a eres ee aoe 4 , : Pi 
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People talk to me hopefully of 
the development of tourism and 
of new industries. As regards the 
latter, there is little to be seen on 
the surface, but I realise that a great 
deal that is promising is being done, 
and in some instances has been done. 
I must, however, admit that, as regards 
tourism, an observer coming like myself 
from Greece and who has watched developments 
“from the earliest times to the present day,” 
that is, from the end of the Bandit War to this 
May, I am sceptical and disappointed. There is 
as yet no sign of a tourist me. The spirit 
does not seem to be there, though Malta has much 
in the way of natural beauties, antiquities, climate 
and bathing to attract visitors. The people have 
many admirable qualities, but enterprise, at all 
events at home, is not conspicuous among them, 
whereas it burns like fire in the Greeks. When I 
was last in Spain, long years ago, I think in the 
month of May, the newly-appointed Director said 
to me: “‘ We are going to have a good tourist 
system running next year.” And he had. 


The United Kingdom’s support 
to Malta has been generous, and 
it is by no means only the Maltese 
Left Wing which merits reproach 
for the almost universal failure to 
recognise this fact. Sir Hilary Blood 
and his three colleagues—two of 
them, by the way, members of the 
T.U.C.—say that ignorance is “ by 
no means invariably wilful ignor- 
ance.” They point out that the 
British Government has provided 
capital funds to an extent un- 
known in other small territories 
and also by helping to pay monthly 
bills for recurrent services. The 
only colony which has received a 
higher proportion than Malta is 
St. Helena, an island which has 
one inhabitant for every 65,000 in 
Malta. Malta has lately received 
over {50 per head, as against the 
needy Mauritius, with less than 
tos. All this comes from the British 
taxpayer, and I pay my share. 


There is one vital question, not 
on the surface anything like as 
important as it is in fact, which 
I am leaving until next week. 
This is the size of the new Legis- 
lature. It is occupying a pro- 
minent place, above all in Miss 
Strickland’s campaign, and her re- 
proaches directed to the Governor, 
Admiral Sir Guy Grantham, have 
been severe. I cannot end, how- 
ever, without allusion to one very 
painful incident which has shocked 
the people of Malta as it did me 
and lowered British prestige in the 
regard of the islanders. It is, I need 
scarcely say, the transfer of the 
dockyard to Bailey (Malta) Ltd. 
This was a shocking business, which 
can be excused, if at all, only on 
the ground that H.M. Government 
could not find a more suitable 
holder of the contract owing to the 
risks involved. 





but significant. The proposed system Pana Si ch 
does not appeal in the least to 2% ; The Bailey Board has now been 
Mr. on. Se is going all out for =a | reorganised and includes a couple 
roy Bos ao iv ence, _ indeed, ad : of impressive personalities. It seems 
p- . ae Tg -~ , os fens te certain that they would not stay 
roar M+ he A lle cat HONOURED WITH THE TITLE OF EARL OF SNOWDON: MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES. were any tactic, such as the invest- 
attainable goa! o minion status. Within a few weeks of the expected birth of Princess Margaret's first child, her husband ment in the West Indies of funds 
Mr Guteny Reming ee | accepted “ with —_—- ie earldom of > provided for Malta in hopes of 
Another obstacle to be overcome —styieg and titles were to be Viscount and Earl of Snowdon. The title Snowdon was  2ugmenting them, to be contem- 
is that of illegitimate pressure in chosen because of Mr. -Jones’ connections with Wales; while Linley is a plated in future. If they can restrain 
the polling-booths. At present certi- _ family name on the side of his , the Countess of Rosse. The subsidiary title of Viscount the eccentricities which brought 
fates, without which & voting card Hii ibe ten bythe ga sn of tn mariage f hres oe. it hefaby neg he about’ this transaction, all may go 
cannot be obtained, are issued to te Lenden from ee claer in Scotland on October 6 well. At the same time it must 


electors. There is evidence that 


Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward at « sitting specially granted to“ The Miustrated London News.” 





these have been purchased, thus 

permitting a reversion to plural voting; alterna- 
tively, a voter may be given a couple of drinks 
and persuaded to tear up his certificate. From 
the Labour-Socialist side have come threats to 
the police. ‘‘ De Gray (the Commissioner) is sur- 
rounded by fellow-traitors, who may rest assured 
that we will not only give them a taste of their 
own medicine but will poison them with it.” 
“ Sergeants Abela and Camilleri may rest assured 
that, if they qycceed in escaping the hand of 
justice now, justice will be done to them later.” 
These menaces come from Left-Wing papers. On 


hostile forces from penetrating from the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean to what in the narrower 
sense is the Western world.”’ Heavy reductions 
in the three fighting forces, said the Minister of 
Defence in 1957, must lead to the curtailment of 
employment in the dockyard, just as they have 
in those of Britain. To what extent can this 
handicap be overcome? I cannot attempt to 
answer the question in terms of percentages, but 
it seems to me likely that it can be to a consider- 
able extent, without perhaps ever fully replacing 
the old arrangement. 





be recognised that the dockyard 
represents something of a gamble 
and that, even with the most competent and 
high-minded governance, its future cannot be 
guaranteed. 


I wind up with the prospect of well over 
a week of idleness in the sun before me, since 
when I go abroad I never do any work besides 
these articles, whereas at home, either in the 
country or at All Souls, I work long hours 
every day. I have been delighted with this 
island which I have never seen before, save in 
mid-winter. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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SWITZERLAND. 
CAUSED, IT HAS BEEN 
SUGGESTED, BY ARTIL- 
LERY EXERCISES: 
PART OF THE FOREST 
FIRE WHICH DEVAS- 
TATED THE WOOD- 
LANDS OF MELCHTAL, 
A VALLEY IN THE 
CANTON OF LUCERNE. 
THE FIRE WAS RE- 
STRICTED TO WOOD- 
LAND AND NO HOUSES 
WERE BURNT. 


(Right.) 

INDIANA, U.S.A. 
THE SURPRISING 
CONSEQUENCE OF A 
MOTOR ACCIDENT. AS 
A RESULT OF MRS. 
ATKINSON’S CAR 
STRIKING ONE END OF 
THIS STEEL BRIDGE 
EARLY ON OCTOBER 4, 
A 180-FT. SECTION OF 
THE BRIDGE COL- 
LAPSED INTO THE 
WABASH RIVER. 
THERE WERE NO 
SERIOUS HUMAN 

INJURIES. 
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( cALIFORMIA, U.S.A. A NEW TYPE OF ROCKET-POWERED ESCAPE CAPSULE BEING 
TESTED FOR USE WITH THE B-66 HUSTLER BOMBER. THE TWO SMALL ROCKETS EJECT THE 


CAPSULE 250 FT. INTO THE AIR, THE SYSTEM BEING PLANNED TO MEET EMERGENCIES WHEN 
THE AIRCRAFT IS ON OR NEAR THE GROUND. J 
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‘, 
( BAST BERLIN. A DRASTIC ATTEMPT TO PREVENT ESCAPES TO WEST BERLIN: EASTGERMAN 
POLICE AND WORKMEN DEMOLISHING THREE ALMOST NEW HOUSES. 


sh one of the methods used by the East Berlin authorities to clear the 
topes East and West Berlin and so make escape to the West more difficult. 
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“i : “, 
PARIS. PRESIDENT DE GAULLE AT THE 27TH SALON NAUTIQUE—HIS FIRST VISIT TO 
THE EXHIBITION SINCE HE BECAME PRESIDENT. HE IS BEING SHOWN THE ANTI-SUB- 
MARINE GUIDED MISSILE MALAFON, NOW IN PRODUCTION FOR THE ANTI-SUBMARINE 

q VESSEL, LA GALISSONIERE, NEARING COMPLETION AT LORIENT. ) 

2 : ) 
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KIEV, RUSSIA. FOUND GUILTY OF “SPYING FOR N.A.T.0.” AND SENTENCED TO 
THIRTEEN YEARS’ DEPRIVATION OF FREEDOM: EVERT REIDON (LEFT) AND LOU DE JAGER. 
On October 5, before a Kiev Military Court, two Dutchmen, a ship’s engineer (Reidon) 


and a navigator, who had been arrested near Uzhgovorod on the borders of the Western 
Ukraine on August 20, pleaded guilty to spying on Russian warships in various ports 
and transmitting the information to agents of N.A.T.O. The sentences are the 





} 


Trenches are dug, barbed wire erected, trees cut down and buildings demolished. 


longest imposed on foreigners in recent years in Russia. 
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PYRENEES, FRANCE. DEATH IN THE MOUNTAINS: THE TAIL SECTION OF THE BRITISH HAMBURG, WEST GERMANY. WHERE TWENTY DIED INSTANTLY: THE SPLINTERED 
DC 3 DAKMASTER WHICH CRASHED ON OCTOBER 7. REMAINS OF AN OVERHEAD RAILWAY CARRIAGE AFTER A COLLISION. 
Thirty British holidaymakers, a German courier and three British crew members were In the dark on October 5 this overhead railway train ran into a repair train carrying giant steel 


killed when this aircraft hit the 9137-ft. Mount Canigou near Perpignan, its destination. girders. The girders passed through the first carriage like knives through butter, and many 
It seems that the aircraft lost its way after altering course because of bad weather. of the injured had to be freed by welders. 


ab bs > =. 
STOCKHOLM. BELIEVED TO BE BY GOYA: A CHARMING JERUSALEM, ISRAEL. CHAMPIONS AT BIBLE KNow- FLORENCE, ITALY. “SPRING” IN THE ARNO: WORK- 
STUDY OF A GIRL WITH A MUFF, RECENTLY DISCOVERED. LEDGE: THE SCENE AFTER THE INTERNATIONAL CONTEST. MEN GENTLY LIFTING UP THE MARBLE HEAD. 
After one Goya has vanished, it seems that another may On October 4 the astonishi memory of Rabbi Y. On October 6 a marble head was dredged from the river, and 
have turned up. Several Swedish and Continental experts Alsheikh (bearded) made him Bible-knowledge champion is believed to be the head missing from the 18th-century 
believe that this work, which Mr. Sven Elmquist bought of the world to an ovation worthy of a Cup Final. Runner- statue symbolising “‘ Spring '’ now on the rebuilt Ponte Santa 
in Paris with a bundle of other pictures for £3, is by Goya. up was Mrs. Y. da Silva, from Brazil (centre, left). Offer- Trinita, the 400-year-old bridge blown up by the retreating 
It has been insured for £35,000. ing his congratulations was Mr. Ben-Gurion (right). German armies in 1944. 


MOSCOW. THE END OF THE ROAD FOR THE “ PEACE-MARCHERS,” SIX OF WHOM HAVE MOSCOW. “ PEACE-MARCHERS ” WITH MRS, NINA KHRUSHCHEV AT THE HOUSE OF FREEDOM: 
WALKED FROM SAN FRANCISCO SINCE LAST DECEMBER. MRS. KHRUSHCHEV IS WEARING A NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT BADGE WHICH HAS JUST BEEN 
On October 3 the “‘ peace marchers,”’ four of whom come from Great Britain, entered PRESENTED TO HER BY ONE OF THE MARCHERS. EARLIER THEY HAD ENJOYED A POLITICAL 


Red Square at the end of their journey and were met by a crowd of some 500 mystified DISCUSSION WITH STUDENTS AT MOSCOW UNIVERSITY. 
but interested Muscovites, into whose hands the marchers pressed disarmament leaflets. 
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ALGIERS. DURING THE THIRTY-MINUTE STRIKE ORDERED BY THE ALGERIAN SECRET 
UES i TERS ARMY ON OCTOBER 2: SECURITY FORCES PATROLLING THE PLACE LYAUTEY IN POURING RAIN. 
THE INDIAN OCEAN. SAID TO BE THE “GIGANTIC TRACE OF AN ANIMAL SO FAR UNKNOWN On October 2 Algiers was paralysed for thirty minutes during a general strike ordered 
TO SCIENCE": A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN NEARLY 10,000 FT. DOWN FROM A SOVIET RESEARCH SHIP. by the 0.A.S. or Algerian Secret Army. An estimated 20,000 troops and anti-riot police 
On October 4 Pravda published this photograph which was taken by the staff of the j turned out, The 0.A.S. had called for the strike in pirate broadcasts and leaflets. 
Russian research ship Vityaz, 2975 tons, 9700 ft. downfon the floor of the Indian Ocean. ae 
It is claimed that this shows the trace of a large animal hitherto unknown to scientists. 
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PARIS. STANDS CONTAINING BRITISH CARS SHORTLY BEFORE THE PARIS MOTOR SHOW 
OPENED IN THE GRAND PALAIS ON OCTOBER 5. 

More on = 150 — cars es _—e ts makes were to ig ae hs, ; 
te + oe pF dyer I ynghen ied oy ye i. hos Khan | SALONIKA, GREECE. A LARGE CROWD LISTENING TO A PRE-ELECTION SPEECH BY MR. KARA- 
ware ring the Pha nd aon wed the Aga il . MANLIS, WHO RECENTLY RESIGNED FROM THE GREEK PREMIERSHIP. 

2 The Greek Chamber was dissolved on September 20 at the request of Mr. Karamanlis and a caretaker 

Government appointed until the results of the election on October 29 are known. The new caretaker 
Government is led by Lieut.-General Constantine Dovas. 
momma 4 





"STANFORD, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. WORKMEN PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES NAGASAKI, JAPAN. A LARGE COAL-CARRIER, NAESS CAVALIER, 95,000 TONS, SHORTLY AFTER 

RADIO TELESCOPE “DISH” ON THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY HER LAUNCHING IN NAGASAKI HARBOUR. SHE HAS BEEN BUILT BY THE MITSUBISHI COMPANY AND 
90. IT WAS SHORTLY TO BE LIFTED ON TO ITS MOUNT. THE IS EXPECTED TO BE FINISHED BY DECEMBER. A SISTER-SHIP, NAESS CLIPPER, IS ALSO REPORTED 
“ DISH” ENABLE SCIENTISTS TO PROBE INTO OUTER SPACE. UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY THE SAME COMPANY. 
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ITALY. PART OF THE CAPUA-CASSINO SECTION OF THE AUTOSTRADA DEL SOLE (HIGH- CASSINO, ITALY. A PHOENIX FROM THE ASHES: THE RECONSTRUCTED TOWN OF CASSINO 

WAY OF THE SUN), THE GREAT ROAD WHICH, WHEN COMPLETED, WILL LINK MILAN WITH WHICH WAS DESTROYED IN THE FIGHTING BETWEEN GERMAN AND ALLIED TROOPS IN 1944 

NAPLES. THE STRETCH FROM FLORENCE TO MILAN WAS INAUGURATED LAST DECEMBER THIS MAGNIFICENT VIEW WAS TAKEN FROM THE MONASTERY WHICH WAS ALSO DESTROYED 
THE AUTOSTRADA IS A DUAL CARRIAGEWAY WITH EACH TRACK 25 FT. ACROSS IN THE FIGHTING BUT WHICH IS NOW COMPLETELY REBUILT 


OFF THE SOUTH-WEST AFRICAN COAST. THE STRANDED RUSSIAN FISHERIES ST. NAZAIRE, FRANCE. THE NEW FRENCH LINER FRANCE, $7,000 TONS, BEING 

DEPOT SHIP SIMPEROPOL, WHICH RAN AGROUND BETWEEN WALVIS BAY AND SWAKOPMUND. PREPARED FOR HER SEA TRIALS AT THE END OF OCTOBER. 

On the night of September 30 the Russian fisheries depot ship ran aground in thick fog on The new flagship of the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, France, is due to start her 

one of the most dangerous parts of the West African coast. Salvage experts believed there Atlantic voyages next March. She is the largest liner to be built for twenty-three years and 
was little chance of salving Simferopol. (Photograph by Radio.) is costing £28,000,000, 20 per cent. of which has been provided by the French Government. 
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CASTELLANETA, ITALY. ADMIRERS OF RUDOLPH 

VALENTINO DECORATING A RECENTLY UNVEILED STATUE OF MANLY, AUSTRALIA. A GIANT 18-IN.-LONG CLAW THE KYRENIA RANGE, CYPRUS. sIR JOHN HUNT 

THE FAMOUS STAR OF THE SILENT SCREEN DAYS WITH ROSES. TAKEN FROM A CRAB WHICH WAS CAUGHT BY A LOCAL THE LEADER OF THE SUCCESSFUL 1968 ASSAULT ON EVEREST, 

HE WAS BORN AT CASTELLANETA, WHICH HAS COMMEMORATED FISHERMAN. THE CLAW ITSELF WEIGHED 6} LB. WHILE MOUNTAINEERING IN NORTHERN C¢ . = tae oon 

HIS MEMORY IN THIS STATUE OF HIM IN HIS MOST FAMOUS THE CRAB WEIGHED 25 LB. THE CLAW WAS DETACHED VISITING R.A.F. AND ARMY UNITS of Y ~~fi ns Gaae oF 
SS 6 TS Se AND EXHIBITED IN A SYDWEY SHOP THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S AWARD SCHEME. 
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“THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION.” Edited by STUART PIGGOTT.* 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


OTHING so well illustrates our changed 
attitude to the remote past as this admirable 
book. At the beginning of the last century the 
human race was generally regarded as being only 
a few thousand years old, and it necessarily 
followed from this belief that man had shown 
himself from his first beginning capable of rapid 
and almost continuous progress. The great pre- 
classical and pre-Judzan civilisations were still 
undiscovered, and the only “ dark ages ’’ known 
were those which had followed the break-up of the 
Roman Empire. This accounts for the attitude 
of the political philosophers of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, whose method was to argue back from 
the state of civilisation in their own day, and so to 
trace in the society of early man the seeds of that 
in which they themselves were passing their lives. 
Their instinct was right, namely that the key 
to the present was to be found in the past, but 
their methods were wrong, and it led them to 
make in their reconstruction of early society 
mistakes which it was left for a later age, with 
fuller knowledge, to rectify. 


To-day we employ a very different method, 
namely to collect together all the evidence that 
we possess concerning the life of early man, and 
let it speak for itself. During the past 100 years, 
scholars like Sir James Frazer and the late 
Professor Westermarck have filled many volumes 
with the results of their researches into the con- 
ditions of primitive society; the customs of 
aboriginal and other existing savage tribes have 
been duly noted; all that is known about those, 
such as the aborigines of Tasmania, who have 
recently become extinct, has been carefully 
collected; and the result is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of the manners and customs of primitive 
society. Thus, whereas the earlier seekers after 
truth had nothing more satisfactory to go upon than 
the legends contained in 
Herodotus and other Greek 
and Roman writers, the 
modern inquirer in this field 
has an almost embarrassing 
wealth of material at his 
disposal. Moreover, the 
spade is every day making 
further contributions to the 
sum of human knowledge, 
for half a century ago, as 
we are reminded in these 
pages, Godley, the Oxford 
savant, wrote: 

For ‘tis not verse, and ‘tis 
not prose, 

But earthenware alone 

It is that ultimately shows 

What men have 

thought and done ! 


The great merit of this 
book is that it is hard based 
on fact, and the brilliant 
team which Professor Stuart 
Piggott has collected never 
allow their theories to go 
farther than the evidence 
justifies. The balance be- 
tween text and illustrations 
is carefully preserved, and 
the reconstructions of old 
sites and buildings could 
not have been better done. 
As to the object of the 
volume it is well defined by 
the editor when he says: 

The great civilisations of 
the past—Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Persian, Greek, Roman—did 
not spring into being out of 
the void. Their tremendous 
cultural and material achieve- 
ments were due, not to the 
emergence of superior human 
beings, but rather to the 
methodical application and development of skills and 
technologies inherited from those who preceded them. 
This book, the product of several years work by some 
of the foremost scholars in archeology and early 
history, tells the story of those peoples who laid the 
foundations upon which were built all the civilisations 
of antiquity. 


Romance and discovery have always gone 
hand-in-hand, and much of the greatest value has 
been found by mere chance. For example, one 
wintry day in November 1868, a man was out 





THE STELE OF UR-NAMMU, A MONUMENT IN WHITE 

LIMESTONE ABOUT § FT. ACROSS AND 10 FT. HIGH, 

DATED ¢.2100 B.C. THE STELE, WHICH WAS DIS- 

COVERED AT UR, COMMEMORATES THE CONFERMENT 

OF KINGSHIP BY THE GODS AND IS IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA. 


shooting rabbits near Santillana del Mar in the 
north of Spain when his dog fell into what appeared 
to be a hole; further investigation revealed the 
famous cave of Altamira which has been not 
inaccurately described as the “ Sistine Chapel of 
primitive man.’’ Whether this cave was ever 
lived in, or whether it was merely used as a shrine, 
is a matter of contention among the experts, 
but as Professor Grahame Clark reminds us, “‘ to 
understand the art of early man we must look 
to-day at a society like that of the Australian 
aborigines, among whom art is not an amusement 
or a means of self-expression, but part of the rites 
and ceremonies seeking reassurance in birth, death, 
fertility and the propitiation of evil forces.’’ For 





AN 8TH-CENTURY B.C. BRONZE CHEEK-PIECE OF A HORSE’S 

BIT FROM LURISTAN, IN IRAN. HORSE AND RIDER AS OPPOSED 

TO HORSE AND CHARIOT BEGAN TO APPEAR SOON AFTER THE 
14TH CENTURY B.C. (Collection David-Weill, Paris.) 


art for art’s sake mankind 
had to wait for the Greeks. 


In England hardly a 
week goes by nowadays 
without the discovery of 
some monument of the 
remote past, but although 
it is often possible to fix 
an approximate date for its 
erection, that of its aban- 
donment by its inhabitants, 
and the cause thereof, is 
nearly always a mystery, 
yet what a light would be 
thrown on the dark places 
of history if only we could 
know the circumstances in 
which this or that building 
was finally deserted by those 
who lived in it. In India 
there are whole cities in 
this condition: 


In the valley of the Indus, 
Mohenjo-daro itself is our chief 
witness. There the dramatic 
end of the city has often 
enough been described. It 
was sacked by raiders some- 
where about the middle of 
the znd millenium B.c. and, 
save for the intrusion of a few 
Buddhist monks nearly 2000 
years later, has since that 
moment been a ‘‘ wide desert 
where no life is found.”” The 
attackers left the dead lying 
where they fell. In one of 
the houses sprawled thirteen 
skeletons—men, women, and 
children—some wearing 
bracelets, rings and beads, and 
two of them with sword cuts 
upon their skulls. Elsewhere 
lay a group of nine contorted 
skeletons, amongst them five 
children. Ata public well, approached from the adjacent 
lane by a short flight of steps, two people, of which one, 
if not both, were women, had been struck down across 
the steps, and two other skeletons lay in the lane 
outside. 


The result of the reconstruction of the past so 
graphically described in this volume has revolu- 
tionised our attitude to civilisation. As we have 
seen, the state of historical knowledge in the 
18th century led to the propagation of a number of 


erroneous con- 
ceptionsof which 
one was a belief 
in the natural 
goodness and 
wisdom of man, 
and, in conse- 
quence, in the 
doctrine of 
progress as a mnt 
naturalfeatureof tye EDITOR OF THE BOOK RE- 
human society, VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: PROFESSOR 
a theory which STUART PIGGOTT. 
attracted the pestnine Tnest Stat who ame 
best minds of hetecinas eb University of 
the age and had Edinburgh since 1946, was born in 
not a little to be ant aus Driggs ry Shecduee 
do with the (Ccuese’ Oxford. He has ae 
outbreak of archeological excavations in south- 
the French 

Revolution. 





ern England and he studied Oriental 
prehistory in India 1942-45. His 
several books include “* Prehistoric 
This belief India —— to 
lasted almost 

down to our own time, and the optimism which it 
engendered regarding human nature was also in 
part due to the character of the age, for the 19th 
century was a period of material progress hitherto 
unparalleled either in its extent or in its speed. If 
man had progressed so far in a comparatively short 
space of time there was no telling how much farther 
he might go in the future. ‘‘ Man is a rope stretched 
between the animal and the Superman’’ wrote 
Nietzsche, and there seemed to be no valid reason 
why he should not be right. Then came the great 
discoveries firstly of human remains perhaps more 
than 75,000 years old and certainly to be dated 
before the last ice age, and secondly of the remains 
of great civilisations of immense antiquity in Meso- 
potamia, Crete, and the Cyclades, some of which 
had wholly perished even before the beginning 
of historical times. 


To-day we are faced with a picture wholly 
different from that which confronted even the late 
Victorian student. We now know that man as a 
maker and user of tools, man possessed of those 
particular human faculties which distinguish him 
from the beasts, has been on the earth certainly 
for more than half a million, and most probably 
for more than a million, years. In other words, 





A PHCENICIAN OPEN-WORK IVORY PANEL FROM NIMRUD, 
c. 8TH CENTURY B.C. IT SHOWS A LION WEARING THE HEAD- 
DRESS AND BREASTPLATE OF HATHOR WHILE GUARDING A 
SACRED TREE. THE INFLUENCE IS EGYPTIAN. (British Museum.) 


The illustrations e from the book “ The Dawn of Civilization ” are reproduced 





yy of the publishers, Thames and Hudson. 


our present civilisation is far from being unique; 
it is merely the latest of a long series of civilisations 
which have perished. Such is the very sobering 
thought to which the perusal of these pages 
cannot fail to give rise. 





*“ The Dawn of Civilization: the. First Wérld Survey 
of Human Cultures in Early Times.” Edited by Stuart 
Piggott. Illustrated in colour and black-and-white. (Thames 
and Hudson; £8 8s.) 





MERTON CHAPEL AND TOWER: 
THE VIEW FROM FRONT 
QUAD, LITTLE CHANGED IN 
THE CENTURY OR SO WHICH 
HAS PASSED SINCE PYNE 
DREW IT. (7 by 5# ins.) 


URING one of the 
breathing-spaces 
in the popular dispute 
over the Oxford traffic 
problem, an exhibition 
in London comes as a 
sad and tantalising re- 
minder of what that 
noble city looked like 
before it became jostled 
and harried by the in- 
dustrial age. As an 
adjunct to the Seventh 
Annual Exhibition of 
Old English Water- 
colour Drawings at the 
Frank T. Sabin Gallery, 
Park House, 24 Rutland 
Gate, S.W.7, is this 
remarkably large collec- 
tion of forty water- 
colours of Oxford col- 
leges by the Victorian 
artist, George Pyne 
(1800-1884), who made 
[Continued opposite. 
(Right. ) 
ST. ALDATE’S IN BALMIER 
DAYS, WITH CHRIST CHURCH 
AND TOM TOWER, AND 
CRUMBLING WALLS SPROUT- 
ING CLUSTERS OF SUMMER 
FLOWERS: SIGNED 1848. 
(Gf by 10 ins.) 


ANOTHER FAMOUS SIGHT : MAGDALEN COLLEGE AND TOWER, WITH A SCHOLAR IN CAP AND GOWN 
IN THE FOREGROUND, AND A HORSE-RIDER NEAR MAGDALEN BRIDGE. 
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AN ARTIST AT OXFORD: MID 19TH-CENTUR 
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ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL STREETS IN ENGLAND—TO-DAY MADE ALMOST INVISIBLE BY TRAFFIC: THE HIGH 
STREET, OXFORD, WITH THE QUEEN'S COLLEGE (RIGHT), THEN ALL SOULS AND ST. MARY'S CHURCH. (6 by 8 ins.) 








EXETER COLLEGE, SHOWING GILBERT SCOTT'S CHAPEL—IN IMITATION OF LA SAINTE CHAPELLE, 
PARIS—IN 1858, A FEW YEARS AFTER IT WAS BUILT 


(6 by 8 ins.) 
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- SCENES—THE WORK OF GEORGE PYNE NOW ON EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 
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ONE OF HAWKSMOOR'S 
MASTERPIECES—ALL SOULS 
COLLEGE, GREAT QUAD 
BEYOND, THE RADCLIFFE 
CAMERA (RIGHT) AND ST 
MARY’S CHURCH. 

(8 by 114 ins.) 
Continued.] 
innumerable architec- 
tural studies of the city 
over a period of more 
than twenty years. The 
two earliest dated works 
in the exhibition are 
both 1848—one of Christ 
Church and the other of 
Exeter College—while 
the latest seems to be a 
view of the High Street 
which is signed and 
dated 1870, when the 
artist was himeelf 
seventy. Although these 
are primarily architec- 
tural drawings, they 
have none of the cold 
stiffness of purely 
academic studies. Pyne 
has succeeded in putting 
over a deep affection for 
Oxford, so that they 
have taken on a fresh- 
ness and a warinth only 
too often absent in this 
kind of art. One of the 
most delicate is a study 
of the beautiful Norman 
church at Iffiey, a few 
miles away. The exhibi- 
tion closes on October 17. 


(Right.) 

WITH ANOTHER VIEW OF 
THE RADCLIFFE CAMERA AND 
OF ST. MARY'S CHURCH In 
THE BACKGROUND: A SCENE 
WITHIN BRASENOSE COLLEGE, 
DONE IN 1851. THE EXHIBI- 
TION CONTAINS FORTY 
WATER-COLOURS BY GEORGE 

PYNE. (8 by 11 ins.) 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2069: A DARK AGE PAPAL CHURCH AND IMPERIA 


6 he spring, the British School 
at Rome, which celebrates this 
year its sixtieth anniversary, has 
been excavating under its Director, 
Mr. J. B. Ward-Perkins, the feudal 
estate founded by Adrian I, who 
was Pope from A.D. 772 to 795. 
These excavations have revealed and 
identified not only the greater part 
of a 12th-century church dedicated 
to St. Cornelius, but also an earlier 
Dark Age Church of St. Peter and a 
slightly later baptistery (Fig. 4). A 
sealed (and empty) underground 
chamber (Fig. 6) may have been a 
“strong room’”’ for concealing the 
treasures of the church from Ostro- 
goth and Lombard invaders. It is 
known that four early Popes 

St. Lucius, St. Felix, St. Cornelius 
and St. Innocent—were buried at 
Capracorum. The head of St. Cor- 
nelius was later removed to a church 
at Formello, where it is still held in 
reverence. But there is no record 
of what happened to the bodies of 
the other three Popes or the other 
remains of St. Cornelius ; and it is 
quite possible that they may be 
among the numerous ° interments 
found in this [Continued opposite. 


— 
(Right.) 
FIG. 3. THE WELL-PRESERVED STEPS LEAD- 
ING DOWN INTO THE CRYPT OF THE LATER 
(12TH-CENTURY) CHURCH AT CAPRACORUM. 
EARLIER MASONRY IS INCORPORATED. 


eT 
FIG. 4 DR. DONALD STRONG (LEFT), OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, AND A STUDENT 
DEMONSTRATE THE SIZE AND METHOD OF USE OF A DARK AGE BAPTISTERY. , 
is 
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Left.) 
FIG. 1. A FRAGMENT 
OF ROMAN SCULPTURE 
TWO BEARDED MEN 
UNDER A TREE—IN- 
CORPORATED BY 
DARK-AGE BUILDERS 
IN THE 8TH-CENTURY 
CHURCH AT CAPRA- 
CORUM, AND DIS- 
COVERED DURING EX- 
CAVATIONS BY THE 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ROME. 


(Right.) 
FIG. 2. ANOTHER 
FRAGMENT OF A 
IN 

INCOR- 

PORATED BY THE 
8TH-9TH-CENTURY 
BUILDERS OF POPE 
ADRIAN I'S CHURCH 
AT CAPRACORUM. THE 
SCENE DEPICTED, 
THOUGH MOST PROB- 
ABLY PAGAN, 
VAGUELY SUGGESTS 
THE “FLIGHT INTO 





FIG. 5. DR. STRONG EXAMINES AN INSCRIPTION (LATE ROMAN IMPERIAL AND APPARENTLY RHYMING) 
ON A FRAGMENT, RESTING ON A CORINTHIAN CAPITAL. BOTH HAD BEEN RE-USED. 
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| ROMAN SCULPTURE FOUND NEAR ROME: ST. ADRIAN’S ESTATE AT CAPRACORUM. 
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FIG. 6 MR. J. B. WARD-PERKINS, DIRECTOR OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME AND OF THESE EXCAVATIONS, INSTRUCTING A WORKMAN EMERGING FROM AN UNDERGROUND CHAMBER. 
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FIG. 7. MR. WARD-PERKINS (RIGHT) SHOWING A STONE SEPULCHRE TO PROFESSOR FRANK BROWN, OF YALE, THE EXCAVATOR OF DURA-EUROPOS AND COSA (MODERN 
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Continued.| year’s excavations. As shown in our illustrations (Figs. 1, 2 | of the Etruscan town of Veii; and although there are Papal records of the 
and 5), the Dark Age builders had incorporated in their structures a number estate of Pope Adrian I, its whereabouts were unknown until these excava- 
of pieces or fragments of Imperial Roman sculpture. Some Dark Age sculp- tions located it. The discoveries are of particular interest as little is known 
«ture has also been found, two tile kilns and a furnace for bronze working. of the transitional period in Central Italy, between the late Roman Empire 
Considerable quantities of pottery were found, but pottery of this period is and the coronation of Charlemagne. A year ago the British School at Rome 
/ nerally very difficult to date accurately. The British School received much | launched an appeal for £25,000 for an urgently-needed library extension, and 
ae 7 \ Pactical help from the Italian authorities. The site lies about a mile northeast so far subscriptions have yielded about £18,000. 
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ROYALTY, GENEROSITY, GIFTS, AND A NEW MARINE UNIFORM. 


A NOBLE ACTION FROM “OPERATION RECONCILIATION”: YOUNG GERMANS WORKING 
ON THE VESTRIES OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL. 

These trained Germans are converting the old vestries of Coventry Cathedral into part 

of the International Centre which is to become a youth meeting-point. The work is being 

paid for by German churches, schools and youth groups. This is the dedication service. 


RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF THE BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON: PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS 

OF ATHLONE, ACCEPTS A GEORGIAN SILVER CUP FROM THE MAYOR OF KENSINGTON IN THE 

TOWN HALL ON OCTOBER 3. PRINCESS ALICE IS A RESIDENT AT KENSINGTON PALACE AND 
HAS DONE MUCH CHARITABLE WORK IN THE BOROUGH. 


OFFERED CONDITIONALLY TO OXFORD UNIVERSITY AS HEADQUARTERS FOR THE VICE- 
CHANCELLOR AND THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION: RHODES HOUSE, OXFORD. 
The offer from the Rhodes Trustees was described by the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. A. L. P. 
Norrington, President of Trinity, as ‘a most unlooked-for act of generosity.” Rhodes 
House, a memorial to Cecil Rhodes, is in South Parks Road, Oxford. 


IN CIVIC ROBES, THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, DISTRIBUTES NEW COINS TO BOYS FROM 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL AT THE ANNUAL SERVICE. 


Boys from Christ's H up to London for the traditional annual service at St. 


ospital came 
Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn. The Lord Mayor‘of Sir Ber 
- bo - ' y' hansen, nard Waley-Cohen, gives 


ANEW MEMBER OF THE IVER WOMEN’S INSTITUTE: THE DUCHESS OF 
KENT, NOW A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE RESIDENT, HAPPILY RECEIVING 


HER MEMBERSHIP CARD FROM THE PRESIDENT, MRS. MARJORIE 
RIDGEWELL, IN THE VILLAGE HALL AT IVER, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, ON 
OCTOBER 3. THE DUCHESS OF KENT WEARS A LOOSE JACKETED 





OUTFIT AND HAT MADE OF SCARLET PETALS. 
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FROM QUEEN ANNE TO QUEEN ELIZABETH II: 250 YEARS 


THE FIRST VESSEL BUILT BY SCOTTS’ FOR THE ADMIRALTY—THE PRINCE OF WALES 
IN 1803. THE ASSOCIATION HAS CONTINUED EVER SINCE. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS TO COME TO SCOTTS’ AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


#4, 


LAUNCHING A WEST INDIAMAN FROM THE ORIGINAL SCOTTS’ YARD IN 1818: THE CHRISTIAN, BUILT 


FOR STIRLING, GORDON AND CO. AT GREENOCK. 
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THE FIRST OIL TANKER TO HAVE THE MODERN SILHOUETTE: BRUNSWICK, BUILT IN 1928 FOR 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


It was in the year 1711, when Queen Anne was on the throne, that a citizen of 
Greenock, Scotland, set up a shipbuilding yard at the mouth of the West Burn 
to build herring busses and small coastal craft. The man’s name was John 
Scott, and the firm he founded is to-day still flourishing under the direction 
of the same family. The chairman of Scotts’ Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Co., Ltd., is now Mr. M. A. Sinclair Scott, who represents the seventh generation 
of his family in the firm. This is an important year; not only is it their 250th 
anniversary (an achievement which makes them possibly the oldest active 
shipyard in the world), but they are completing widespread modernisations 
which have cost £1,500,000. Scotts’ are one of several shipbuilding firms to 
have carried out such extensive alterations. An encouraging feature of such 
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H.M.S. PUMA, AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT FRIGATE 
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A VIEW OF THE FITTING-OUT BASIN, 655 FT. LONG, 160 FT. WIDE, AND OPENING DIRECTLY 
INTO THE MAIN CHANNEL OF THE CLYDE. 


THE FIRST POST-WAR TANKER TO BE BUILT IN BRITAIN WITH BRIDGE AND ALL ACCOMMODATION 
AFT: N. GEORGIOS, BUILT FOR A GREEK LINE. 


enterprises is that they are being completed at a time when there are signs of a 
distinct improvement in the gutlook for the industry specially reflected in 
the increase in firm inquiries by Greek shipowners for large tramps and dry 
cargo bulk carriers. The development of Scotts’ from builders of herring 
busses is a gradual and impressive one. John Scott began his business at the 
time when Scotland was beginning to develop her trade with the colonies. 
The business prospered. The firm built its first square-rigged ship in 1765. 
The yard was extended two years later, and to celebrate the occasion a dinner 
was held on the floor of the dock. Early the following century Scotts’ were 
building steamers for the Clyde pleasure trade, and also the three largest 
steamships in the U.K. at that time. The third quarter of the 19th century 
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NG #5HIPS IN POSSIBLY THE WORLD’S OLDEST ACTIVE SHIPYARD—SCOTTS’. 





“oie ~ 
AN EARLY SUBMARINE: A LONG-RANGE HIGH-SURFACE-SPEED CRAFT POWERED BY STEAM A RECENT SUBMARINE: H.M. SUBMARINE WALRUS, WHICH WAS LAUNCHED BY THE DUCHESS OF 
TURBINES—SWORDFISH, 1916. 1T BECAME A STANDARD TYPE OF SUBMARINE. GLOUCESTER FROM SCOTTS’ YARD IN 1959. 
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IN THE PROCESS OF ENLARGEMENT: THE HEAVY MACHINE SHOP IN THE ENGINE WORKS AT WORKING FROM 1/100TH SCALE NEGATIVES: AN AUTOMATIC PROFILE CUTTING MACHINE 
SCOTTS’, SOON TO BE EXTENDED TO 475 FT. IN LENGTH. OPERATING ON TWO PLATES SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


witnessed the birth of many now-famous shipping lines, and in these years enjoyed a long association with the Admiralty, as early as 1803 and in both 
Scotts’ undertook the construction of many of these early liners: the Tagus, world wars. Between 1939-45 the firm built fifty-two British warships. Scotts’ 
which inaugurated what was to become the P. & O. Line, the India, and then resumed merchant ship construction again in 1946, and soon had orders from 
the first two steamships for the China Navigation Co. The firm continued with the China Navigation Co. and from the Holt Line. Proof of their continuous 
sailing-ships, however, and in 1853 built the Lord of the Isles, which won the good name lies in the fact that each of these two companies has ordered nearly 
celebrated tea race from Foo-chow-foo three years later. Scotts’ have also ninety vessels from Scotts’ in about the same number of years. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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HAVE, through 
impatience, 
made more mis- 
takes than I should 
have done in trying 
to cover walls with 
plants: I do not 
mean the kind of 
plants which root in walls, like the spleenworts 
which are so attractive in this part of the country; 
nor plants trained to walls like tender roses or 
fruit-trees. What I have in mind is the covering 
of ugly house walls. Our house is a former vicar- 
age and it was built just over a hundred years 
ago by the man who built Truro Cathedral; a dis- 
creet Gothic and a very good shape, its stone face 
is fine and so is the west sldte-hung face. But on 
two faces it has at some time been repaired on the 
cheap with concrete which is as 
sound as it is ugly. This has to 
be clad with foliage. 











The mistake I have made, and 
it is a common one, has been to 
plant species which are, indeed, 
climbers but need wires or twigs 
or wooden slats to hold on to. 
This{ involves endless labour, and 
as the plants grow old the labour 
even becomes quite dangerous as 
one has’ to clamber about on 
ladders. This is only worth while 
where the plant in question is so 
beautiful, a good wistaria for 
example, that the trouble taken 
is as nought. But I have taken 
an oath never again to plant any 
clematis, any honey-suckle, any 
plant of the Lapageria rosea habit, 
and, above all, any Passion-flower, 
on a wall. All these plants, called 
climbers in the catalogues, are by 
nature either tree-climbers or they 
are really clamberers, happy with 
a shrub to ramble over, but use- 
less on a wall. The same is true 
of grapevines, both fruitful and 
ornamental, and roses; all need a 
grid of wood or metal; all have to 
be tied up much too often. 


The nuisance is that  self- 
clinging climbers, by which I mean 
plants with some device for clinging, 
in nature, to smooth rock-faces or 
tree-trunks, and not merely tendrils 
for holding on to twigs, are 
remarkably few. There is, of course, 
one member, in several varieties, 
of the great Vitace, formerly 
Ampelidz family: ampelopsis. This creeper as 
we used to call it, will hang on to anything, grows 
very fast, and its foliage turns to flaming reds and 
oranges in autumn. But for some reason which 
probably goes back to my extreme youth and 
which would take a psycho-analyst to unearth, I 
dislike this plant; fortunately, so does my wife. 
So that we are able to act irrationally in happy 
concert, eliminating the one plant which really 
would solve the problem of covering our two 
ugly walls. 


What are we left with? I stand ready to be 
corrected and to discover that I have left half a 
dozen genera out of account, but to my own 
knowledge there are only three things we can 
plant: hederas—ivy to you! Hydrangea petio- 
laris; and a little-known plant called Pileostegia 
viburnoides. 


en a 


SELF-CLINGING WALL PLANTS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


Like that handsome and useful shrub escallonia, 
P. viburnoides (you may find it under its syndnym 
of Schizophragma viburnoides), belongs to the 
Saxifrage family. It comes from China or Formosa 
and from such an altitude that it is perfectly 
hardy in Britain, growing in any good loamy soil, 
although I am not quite sure that it is tolerant of 
lime; I think it is. It has long, leathery, bright 
green leaves shaped like lance heads. The plant is 
an evergreen and once established the foliage is 
dense so that it does make a really good cover. 
It clings to the wall by aerial roots, like ivy, and 
there is, or was, a wall at Kew well covered with 
it, so that anyone within reach of the gardens 
there can go and look at it before planting it 
himself. It is said to climb cliff-faces in the 





ONE OF THE BEST OF SELF-CLINGING CLIMBING PLANTS: HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS, A HARDY 
PLANT WITH NO SPECIAL SOIL REQUIREMENT. THE FLOWERS ARE WHITE IN A TYPICAL “ HEN-AND- 
CHICKENS " ARRANGEMENT. UNFORTUMATELY IT IS DECIDUOUS. (Photograph by A. J. Huxley.) 


Khasia Hills up to a height of 20 ft., but I have 
not seen it anything like so tall in this country. 
However, it will readily go above 10 ft. The flowers 
are white, five petals in cup-shaped calices, about 
an inch or rather less in diameter, with a very pretty 
prominent boss of yellow stamens; they appear, 
in September, ia panicles at the end of side-shoots, 
and lpok a little like lace-cap hydrangeas. The 
plant is easily propagated by cuttings. I do not 
think it flowers early in life, but it certainly does 
in its fourth or fifth year, and it grows fast. It is 
related to: 


Hydrangea petiolaris, but this one is really more 
suitable for our purpose, for it will grow very tall 
indeed, being capable, in its native Japan, of 
attaining 80 ft. or more. I have seen it only on 
walls, but apparently it is quite remarkable in 
adapting its habit of growth to the nature and 


= — | 


size of its support. 
Plant it to a tree- 
stump, and it will 
remain quite low 
in habit, covering 
the stump but not 


















aspiring to greater 
heights; but put it 
to a high wall, and up it goes. This, again, is a 
hardy plant with no special soil requirement. Its 
round leaves taper to a point. Unfortunately it 
is deciduous. The flowers are white, with the 
typical hydrangea arrangement of a fringe of 
sterile flowers of good form and size round a 
centre of rather dim little fertile flowers, all com- 
posing a large corymb. Walls are not the only 
supports favoured by this plant, for it will readily 
climb trees or cover sheds, stumps, ruined build- 
ings or anything else you want 
to hide. 


H. petiolaris is not the only self- 
clinging climbing hydrangea: there 
is a South American species called 
H. integerrima which is, I believe, 
hardy, and will climb to a great 
height ; moreover, it is an evergreen. 
But from the floral point of view 
it is worthless, the inflorescence 
being composed of a great many 
tiny, dirty green fertile flowers, 
and a very few white sterile flowers 
placed at random, so that it looks 
as if it had simply failed to flower 


properly. 


Upon checking, what I have 
written above, in Bean, I have made 
a discovery. Perhaps I should have 
known it before, but 1 did not: 
Schizophragma is not simply a 
synonym for pileostegia, but a genus 
in its own right, consisting of two 
species of deciduous climbers related 
to all the above but differing from 
them. I have never seen either 
plant as far as I know. Bean says 
they are easily cultivated and his 
description of the hydrangea-like 
flowers is attractive: in this genus 
the sterile flowers about the centre 
of fertile ones in the corymb have 
only one instead of four bracts, 
each bract borne on a slender stem 
and being heart-shaped. But after 
all, for wall cover what one wants is 
an evergreen: even ampelopsis is not 
that, and one is thrown back upon 
pileostegia and ivies. 


I think that the anti-ivy war of the last quarter- 
century is about over. With the strong reaction 
in favour of Victorian evergreens, with tree-men 
admitting at last that ivy does not kill trees, and 
with the likelihood that they are more apt to 
hold an old house together than to pull the 
wall down, as builders used to say they did; and 
finally with the craze for exotic ivies indoors 
which shows no sign of falling-off, I expect to see 
ivy as a wall plant back in favour. I don’t think 
there is any need to buy ivies: in any wood where 
ivy is plentiful you can find hundreds of seedlings 
and all you need to do is to select one with a good 
leaf form, for there are many species and forms. 
But with that in mind, do not take the smallest 
seedlings; the leaf form will not be typical and 
juvenile foliage is mi ing. A plant about a 
foot tall will, however, generally show the adult 
leaf-form. 
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THE FIRST MASTER OF CHURCHILL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, THE NEW COLLEGE WHOSE FOUNDATION-STONE WAS TO BE LAID 
ON OCTOBER 14: SIR JOHN COCKCROFT, 0.M., THE DISTINGUISHED ATOMIC SCIENTIST. 


Sir Winston Churchill was due to lay the foundation-stone of the Central 
Buildings of the new Cambridge college which is named after him on October 14. 
Here we show a drawing of Churchill College’s first Master, Sir John Cockcroft, 
the atomic scientist. Sir John was Director of the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment at Harwell from 1946 to 1958 and is a member of the U.K. 


| 
| 
| 


Atomic Energy Authority. The new college is being designed by Richard 
Sheppard, Robson and Partners, who were the winners of the competition in 
1959. Seventy per cent. of the college’s members will be studying scientific or 
technological subjects. Money for its building and endowment has come from 
numerous firms, foundations and private individuals. 


Specially drawn from the life for “‘ The Illustrated London News" by Juliet Pannett, S.G.A. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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4 iy technical accomplishment of modern print- 
ing, its speed and precision, its use of many 
processes undreamed of even a century ago, make 
it difficult to think oneself back into a century 





FIG. 1. .“ A LADY AND A GENTLEMAN GOING TO CHURCH,” 
BY ISRAHEL VAN MECKENEM (died 1503): IN THE COLNAGHI'’S 
EXHIBITION OF PRINTS. 


when books, whether illustrated or no, were pro- 
duced slowly and with infinite pains. Side by 
side with the printed word there developed the 
printed image, whether destined for a book or 
for illustration by itself, and certain phases of 
this development are to be seen in the current ex- 
hibition of Prints by Old Masters at Colnaghi’s. 


The quite recent revival in print-making by 
the young men of to-day, for which thanks 
are largely due to the enterprise of, and en- 
thusiasm of, the St. George’s Gallery, makes 
this exhibition all the more interesting by send- 
ing us back to the beginning and showing us, 
within rather narrow limits, some distinguished 
work from the past, including what is, I 
imagine, the best-known of Diirer’s woodcuts, 
“* The Descent into Hell ”’ of 1510, when Diirer 
completed the series known as “ The Great 
Passion” by adding four subjects and a frontis- 
piece to the seven woodcuts he had completed 
before 1500. There are, in addition, several 
engravings by Diirer’s seniors and contem- 
poraries—one, for instance, by the man known 
only by the initials 1.E., whoevidently engraved 
a lively composition of St. James fighting the 
Saracens at Compostela from a drawing by 
Martin Sch6ngauer (now lost), and, moreover, 
signed it with Sch6ngauer’s initials ; and another 
by E.S., who flourished c.1440-1468, one of only 
twelve recorded impressions by him of the story 
of Augustus and the Sybil—an entrancing 
arrangement of stiff, heavy robes against a back- 
ground of mountains and Gothic architecture. 


I illustrate an engraving by Israhel van 
Meckenem, who died in 1503, not because it is 
the finest or the rarest scrap of paper in this 
exhibition but because I appreciate his beautiful 
precision—a characteristic not invariably ad- 
mired in our slapdash age—and because he 
seems to be very near us in his general 
attitude to the world around him. He looks 
upon his fellow men and women with a detached 
and slightly flippant eye, with an amiable com: 
passion for their follies. In a harshly religious 
age he has a secular mind. Had he lived in our 


FIG. 
THE 


OLD MASTER PRINTS. 


own generation he would no doubt have contri- 
buted a little pocket cartoon to a daily newspaper, 
losing some of his beautifully flowing decorative 
curves in the process, but achieving the rapier 
thrusts of an Osbert Lancaster or a Nicolas 
Bentley. As it was, he produced over 600 engrav- 
ings, great and small, some original, others copies 
of the work of other artists—for example, of draw- 
ings by E.S., in whose studio he is thought to have 
been apprenticed. Fig. 1 here is from the series 
‘“* Twelve Scenes from Daily Life,”’ very charming 
things indeed, and wholly original. This particular 
print has been called ‘“‘ The Monk and the Nun” 

I should have thought such a title ridiculous, and 
I note that the catalogue will have none of it. It 
is surely a mildly witty domestic picture of a 
couple going to church, the husband turning round, 
with an inquisitive, enquiring eye, the wife looking 
like a pious cat who has just swallowed the canary 


Among many contributions by Italian engravers 
there is one by Diirer’s famous con- 
temporary Jacopo de’ Barbari, with 
whom he discussed theories of ideal 
human proportions—no one seems quite 
certain which of them influenced the 
other—and an engraving of the En- 
tombment by Andrea Mantegna. Two 
hundred and fifty years later came 
several by one or the other of the two 
sons of the great Tiepolo, Lorenzo 
and Giovanni Domenico, all etchings 
after their father’s paintings, elegant 
and lively and providing in little an 
admirable notion of the sweep and 
vivacity of that great decorator’s work 
None the less, copies of paintings, how- 
ever accomplished, move me very little, 
and I found myself more interested by 
the original etchings of the 17th-century 
Giulio Carpioni (1611-1674), about whom 
I knew nothing whatever, but who en- 
chanted me by a good-humoured little 
frieze of human and satyr children of 
whom one of the former, all dimples and 
rotundities, was obviously destined to 
grow up into the large, comfortable 


FIG. 2. 





3. “THE PETIT PONT, PARIS,” BY CHARLES MERYON (1821-1968): 
EARLIEST OF A SERIES OF VIEWS OF PARIS-—-ALSO FROM THE 
COLNAGHI’S EXHIBITION WHICH CLOSES ON OCTOBER 28. 


proprietress of the country pub whom H. G. Wells’ 
Mr. Polly so gallantly rescued. 


Artists have generally been content to romanti- 
cise war, or at least to ignore its beastliness; three 





at least during the past three centuries have left 
us in no doubt as to their opinion: Picasso in our 
own day, Goya at the beginning of the r9th century 
in the series ‘‘ Los Desastres de la Guerra ’’ and—in 
1633—the modest Jacques Callot from Nancy (he 
died in 1635 aged only forty-three) in the no less 
horrifying, because so matter-of-fact, series ‘‘ Les 
Grandes Miséres de la Guerre."’ These are quite 
small, and six of them from the set of eighteen are 
here to be seen in splendid impressions of the first 
state. Near them hangs an interesting topo- 
graphical etching of Paris of the year 1646 by that 
gifted Italian Stefano Della Bella—a beautifully 
mellifluous name !—which immediately brings to 
mind similar views of London and of Prague by 
Wenceslas Hollar of very nearly the same date 


The greatest of all etchers, Rembrandt—-so far, 
no one has dreamt of challenging his supremacy 
is seen in three fairly familiar prints, one of about 
1630, ‘‘ A Beggar Leaning on a Stick "’; the other, 


Ps Je oo 
7?» tts 


“ THE SHELL,” BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669): AN EXAMPLE 
OF HOW REMBRANDT COULD DRAW OR ETCH ANYTHING THAT CAME 
TO HAND AND MAKE IT ALIVE. 


EXECUTED IN 16650. 


“Abraham’s Sacrifice,” etched twenty-five 
years later; and then a third, a curiosity rather 
than a great work of art, this Shell (Fig. 2); 
decidedly a print for specialists with no drama, 
no moral, no bible story. Presumably 
Rembrandt was experimenting for his own 
amusement and instruction—or had he, at this 
time, 1650, an idea for perhaps a series of these 
intriguing natural objects ? 


The 19th century is ushered in by a magni- 
ficent Goya etching from the series called 
“ Proverbios,’’ and the final item is a romantic 
and sombre drypoint by Muirhead Bone, his 
well-known “Spanish Good Friday,”’ of 1925. 
Two hundred years after Della Bella made his 
etching of Paris, Charles Meryon, who died at 
the age of forty-seven in 1868, was establishing 
his reputation as the finest interpreter of Paris 
architecture of his generation. Nothing so im- 
pressive, so evocative of the spirit of any city, 
had been seen in Europe since Piranesi had pro- 
duced his famous “‘ Views of Rome ”’ in the 
previous century—nor, as far as I am aware, 
has anyone since Meryon’s day performed a 
similar service for Paris. The particular impres- 
sion (Fig. 3) in the exhibition has exceptional 
depth and strength and must be one of the first 
taken from the plate. The extreme delicacy of 
Whistler’s handling is admirably represented 
by twodrypoints, one of them a portrait of Elinor 
Leyland, daughter of the Liverpool shipping 
magnate, F. R. Leyland, for whom Whistler dec- 
orated the Peacock Room, long since in America. 


I confess that several names are wholly un- 
known to me, among them that of Nicolas 
Beatrizet, (16th-century), to whom is attributed 
an unfamiliar engraving of a figure from 
Michelangelo’s “ Crucifixion of St. Peter,”’ ap- 
parently a great rarity and certainly an ex- 
tremely powerful and impressive performance. 
It also has this curious association with England 

-William Blake made a copy of the same figure (he 
said from an old drawing) at the age of sixteen. The 
drawing, if there ever was one, has not been traced, 
and the probability is that Blake copied the print, of 
which there is an impression in the British Museum. 
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SEA, RIVERS AND FACES FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES: AN EXHIBITION. 


“ A ROCKY RIVER SCENE,” BY JACOB VAN RUISDAEL (1628/29-1682): ONE OF THE BEST PICTURES IN “ MEDITERRANEAN SEA PORT,” BY JAN ABRAHAMSZ BEERSTRAATEN (1622-1666): A LIVELY, 
THE BROD GALLERY EXHIBITION. (Oil on canvas: 244 by 30} ins.) FANCIFUL COMPOSITION. (Oil on canvas: 33) by 404 ins.) 

HE annual autumn ae ae 
exhibition of Dutch —* 
and Flemish Old Masters * 
on view until Novem- 
ber 4 at the Alfred Brod 
Gallery, 36 Sackville 
Street, W.1, contains 
several works of distinc- 
tion by well-known 
artists of the Low Coun- 
tries, such as Jacob van 
Ruisdael, Jan van 
Goyen, Daniel Mytens, 

Pieter Claesz, Frans 
Post, Ferdinand Bol, 
Aert van der Neer and 
Paul Brill; and is given 
a special flavour by the 
existence of a number 
of minor but attractive 
pictures by artists who 
are less often heard 
of—the Helmont illus- 
trated here, the Jacques 
de Gheyn drawing of 
what seems to be a 
young robin, and Jacob 
Ochtervelt’s study of 
King Charles Spaniels. 
The exhibition contains 
sixty-two works in all. 
(Right.) 

“VIEW OF THOLEN FROM 
THE RIVER,” BY JAN VAN 
GOYEN (1596-1656): PROBABLY 
HIS ONLY VIEW OF THIS TOWN. 
(Oil om panel: 215 by 354 ins.) 


“STUDY OF THE HEAD OF A PEASANT,” BY MATTHEUS VAN “PORTRAIT OF WILLEM BURGGRAEFF,” BY DANIEL MYTENS “ ROCKY LANDSCAPE,” BY MARTEN RYCKAERT (1612-1631): AN 


(1500-1648): THE SITTER WEARING THE DRESS OF A DUTCH ATTRACTIVE, DECORATIVE SMALL LANDSCAPE RATHER IN THE 


HELMONT (1623—after 1679), A PAINTER IN THE CIRCLE OF 
(Oil on panel: 26} by 20} ins.) MANNER OF PAUL BRILL. (Oil on panel: 5} by 4} ins.) 


BROUWER AND TENIERS. (Oil on panel: 5§ by 4} ins.) BURGER. 
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WAS THE SOAY BEAST A TOURIST? 


N June 4, 1960, an account was given on this 
page of an alleged beast seen at sea near the 
island of Soay, off the west coast of Scotland, by 
Mr. Tex Geddes and Mr. James-Gavin. Their 
verbal descriptions were supported by an artist’s 
drawing based on rough sketches they had made 
soon after the encounter. There seemed no reason 
to doubt they had seen an unusual animal, with 
a scaly body and serrated crest down the mid-line 
of the back. The body was said to have been 
4-5 ft. broad at the water-line and the exposed 
part of the back 6-8 ft. long. The neck was 
estimated at 8 ins. diameter, and 15-18 ins. were 
said to have been visible forward of the exposed 
part of the back. A fuller account of the episode 
was given in Tex Geddes’ own book, “ Hebridean 
Sharker.”’ 

Since then there have been at least two further 
references to this event, one 
author claiming that this 
was the sea serpent and 
that it “fits yet another 
locking piece into the jigsaw 
puzzle—a piece, which up 
to now, has been missing 
from the box.”’ This is a 
rash statement. The sea 
serpent itself is a mixture 
of many things, none of 
which has yet been sub- 
stantiated. Moreover, a 
reptile shaped like the Soay 
beast, with a serrated crest, 
does not look like a marine 
or even an aquatic reptile 
of any kind, although rep- 
tiles like it do sometimes 
enter water and may be 
excellent swimmers when 
they do 

It has been several times 
stated that monitors have 
been seen at sea some 
distance from land. These 


are mainly large lizards, 
of the genus Varanus, found 
in Africa, Southern and 
South Eastern Asia, and in 
Australia where they are 
known as goannas. It has 
been suggested that this may 
account for the presence of 
these monitors on some 
oceanic islands that have 
never been connected with 
the mainland, and although 
it is difficult to find out 
precisely how far from land 

















THE COMMON IGUANA 
(ABOVE), THE KIND OF 
ANIMAL WHICH MAY BE 
CONNECTED WITH (RIGHT) 
THE SOAY BEAST — AN 
ARTIST'S IMPRESSION 
FROM EYE-WITNESS 
DESCRIPTIONS. 
Last year a _ strange 
animal, which became 
known as the Soay beast, 


seemed to have the 


they have been seen swim- 
and, moreover, o 


ming, the implication is ‘le that habitual 
that they afe capable gel | ‘an eotiie 
of surviving a long sea on the subject by Dr. 
journey. Burton, with the lower 
. drawing, a 
Columbus, we are told, book “ He 


was encouraged to sail west 
across the Atlantic by the 
finding of strange seeds 
washed up on the coasts 
of Europe. Dr. H. W. Parker, writing on this 
page on June 8, 1946, pointed out that in 1938 
a Ridley, or Kemp’s loggerhead turtle was cast 
ashore on the west coast of Ireland, “a species 
only known to breed on the American side of 
the Atlantic, and previously recorded only 
from the Gulf of Mexico and Massachusetts. 
It seemed certain, therefore, that the individual 
washed ashore in Ireland must have crossed the 
Atlantic.” A careful check of museum specimens 
subsequently showed that half the many turtles 
that have been cast up on the shores of Europe 
were Ridleys, and for the British Isles they have 
made landfall at places as far apart as South-West 
England, Wales, the Hebrides and the Shetlands. 
Soay is not far from the Hebrides. 

There is also evidence of wrecks drifting across 
the Atlantic, along the general course of the Gulf 
Stream, from the Bahamas to the Hebrides, and 
from these it can be calculated that a period of a 
year to eighteen months would be needed for a 
drifting body to make the journey. The time 
would vary according to the direction and force 
of the winds. Anything swimming at the surface 
would have the added advantage of its own powers 


characters of a reptile 


ed on this page in our issue of June 4, 1960, the drawing 

Sharker,”’ Tex Geddes (Herbert Jenkins, 21s.). The 
the coasts of Europe. The drawing of the Common 
Common Iguana drawn for “ The Mlustrated London News” by David Pratt. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


of propulsion. This might shorten appreciably 
the time taken for the journey. Turtles are 
stranded on the coasts of Britain between August 
and February. The Soay beast was sighted in 
September. 

The question now is whether there exists in 
tropical America a large lizard that might possibly 
take to the water, swim out to sea, be caught in 
the Gulf Stream and end its journey off the west 
coast of Scotland. If there is, what are the chances 
of this happening, and of the lizard surviving, 
and would it look anything like the beast 
Mr. Geddes and Mr. Gavin described ? 

There are a number of species of iguanas in 
tropical America, including the marine iguana of 
the Galapagos. This is quite a large lizard, but 





although it feeds on seaweeds it has been shown 


to have a decided dislike of being long in the water. 
Moreover, the Galapagos are on the Pacific side 
of the American continent. The common iguana 
is on the mainland, however, and this is reputed 
to reach 7 ft. in length, of which two-thirds are tail. 
If a large specimen of the common iguana followed 
the example of the Oriental monitors it might 
make the same journey as the strange seeds, the 
Ridleys and the wrecks. It might also startle 
whoever saw it in strange waters thousands of 
miles from where it should have been. It could 
be argued that this would be unusual, but it is 
unusual for the Oriental monitors to make long 
journeys by sea, and it is unusual for anything 
like the Soay beast to be seen off the west coast of 
Scotland. 

On the other hand, the Soay beast was said 
to be 6-8 ft. long with a longish neck in addition. 
The body at the waterline was said also to be 
4-5 ft. broad at the waterline. Is it possible to 
reconcile these larger measurements with those of 
a lizard reaching only 7 ft. length? The question 
reminds me of a film I have of a tree-trunk floating 
in Loch Ness. The waves when this film was taken 





suggestion is made in this current article 
that it is not impossible for a large lizard to take to the sea, be caught in the Gulf Stream and to end up off 


indicates the kind of creature in question. 


were not very large, yet they were sufficient to 
cause the trunk to bob up and down. The great 
advantage of having a film record is that one can 
watch an event repeated as often as one wishes. 
After seeing this film through repeatedly there are 
several comments I would make. The first is that 
it is difficult to believe this is not a film of a large 
animal, because it appears animated. The second 
is that although we know the trunk was rigid it 
appears to bend, and it gives the impression of 
several dark humps undulating through the water. 
The next striking thing is that although it is known 
to have been only about 7 ft. long it appears 
to be much longer, yet the film was shot at 
a range of 20 yards, which is the closest Mr. 
Geddes and Mr. Gavin were to the Soay beast. 
Apart from this, the film is instructive in showing 
how readily an inert body moving under the 
action of waves can pro- 
duce an optical illusion, 
giving impressions of shapes 
that do not exist and sizes 
that are not real. How 
much more, then, can we 
be mistaken when watching 
an animal, with its own 
movements added to those 
of the waves. 

There is a_ superficial 
resemblance between the 
drawing of the Soay beast 
and that of the common 
iguana, as shown in my 
illustrations, but there still 
remains the difference in 
size Is the resemblance 
itself delusory or are there 
further arguments that 
would tend to narrow the 
gap between these alleged 
differences? As to the 
appearance, we have to 
remember that the artist's 
drawing of the Soay beast 
was made from a _ verbal 
description. This is bound 
to lead to the possibility 
of a small margin of error. 
Again, we know that all 
eye-witnesses, no matter 
how experienced, tend to 
over-estimate size when deal- 
ing with an unusual situa- 


tion. This has been proven 
by precise experimental 
tests. These considerations 


alone make it feasible that 
the gap between the picture 
of the Soay beast and 
that of an iguana could be 
narrowed. 

Crocodiles, snakes and 
some lizards are known to 
go without food for a year or 
more under certain condi- 
tions. Does the fact that the 
Soay beast was reported 
opening and shutting its 
mouth and breathing audibly mean that it was 
at its last gasp ? 

This tentative hypothesis may seem pre- 
posterous, even crazy. At least we can say that 
the Soay beast does not conform in the slightest 
with the best authenticated records of the sea 
serpent, and to identify it with these—or to 
assume it was an animal adapted to an aquatic 
life—is even more preposterous. 

A crazy hypothesis is better than none at all. 
At least it stimulates enquiry if only by those who 
would seek to undermine it. Perhaps some other 
large but well-known reptile was involved. 
Perhaps iguanas occasionally reach much greater 
proportions than the 7 ft. mentioned. It may be 
that land reptiles taking long involuntary journeys 
by sea represent one facet of the sea-serpent story. 
The idea is worth keeping in mind. 

There is one disappointing feature to this story. 
The original drawings of the head of Soay beast 
could very well have fitted the marine iguana of 
the Galapagos. That lizard also humps its back 
as the Soay beast was said to have done. Unfortu- 
nately, the marine iguana lives in the Pacific and is 
also too small to fit this explanation. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 


NEW PRIME MINISTER IN LAOS 
PRINCE SOUVANNA PHOUMA. 
It was agreed at Ban Hin Heup by 
the three Laotian Princes that 
Prince Souvanna Phouma will be 
the Prime Minister of a new Coali- 
tion Government. It is hoped that 
this choice will settle the Laotian 
dispute as Prince Souvanna 
Phouma commands the respect of 
both the pro-Western and the 
pro-Communist parties. 


i 


YW Lett.) 


TO BE 


THE 


TRINIDAD HIGH COMMISSIONER IN 
BRITAIN: MR. L. CONSTANTINE. 
Mr. Learie Constantine is to be the 
first Trinidad High Commissioner 
in Britain. He was a welfare 
officer in World War II and was 
called to the Bar in 1954. He was 
one of the greatest West Indian 
cricketers as a bowler and bats- 
man. Mr. Constantine is now 
President of the League for 
Coloured Peoples in London. 


THE NEW 


COLONIAL SECRETARY 


REGINALD 


MAUDLING. 
Mr. Reginald Maud- 
ling, President of the 
Board of Trade since 
1959, has been ap- 
pointed Colonial Sec- 
retary in succession 
to Mr. lain Macleod 
who is —— Mr. 
R. A. utler as 
Leader of the House 
of Commons and 
Chairman of the Con- 
servative Party. Mr. 
Maudling is M.P. for 
Barnet. 


(Right.) Y 


TO BE PRESIDENT OF 
THE BOARD OF 
TRADE: MR. 
FREDERICK ERROLL 
Mr. Frederick Erroll 
has been appointed 
President of the Board 
of Trade, thus re- 
nas Mr. Maudling. 
ntil this appoint- 
ment Mr. Erroll was 
Minister of State, 
Board of Trade, a 
post he was appointed 
to in 1959, e has 
been M.P. for Altrin- 
charm and Sale since 
1945. He will join the 


A GHANAIAN POLITICIAN UNDER 
ARREST: MR. JOE APPIAH. 
Mr. ay iah, son-in-law of the 
late Sir Stafford Cri is included 
in the arrests of Ghanaians 
who have been accused of “ clan- 


leading lawyer: 
deputy leader of the Opposition 


since 1958. Dr. Danquah has 


" 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


A GREAT PRISON REFORMER: 
THE LATE SIR LIONEL FOX. 
Sir Lionel Fox, C.B., M.C., ex- 
Chairman of the Prison Commis- 
sioners of England and Wales, 
died on October 6 at the age of 66. 
His liberal ideas have had far- 
reaching effects. His aim was to 
minimise the number of prisoners 
who when released from prison 
return to crime. In World War I he 
won the M.C. and Croix de Guerre. 


NEWS 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE 


CRUSADER AGAINST CANCER: 
THE LATE REV. BRIAN HESSION 
The Rev. Brian Hession, founder 
of Cancer Anonymous, died at the 
age of fifty-two. He was himself 
a victim of cancer in 1954, when he 
was not expected to live. After 
a temporary recovery he did much 
to enhance better diagnosis and 
treatment. He lectured, broadcast 
and wrote campaigning for more 
work to relieve cancer. 


CHURCH APPOINT- 
ADVISER TO 
THE P.M.: 


MENTS 
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PUBLIC EYE. 


A FINE ENGLISH BATSMAN: 
THE LATE MR. R. H. SPOONER 
Mr. R. H. Spooner died at the age 
of eighty on October 2. His 
innings are now almost legendary. 
He was perhaps the most elegant 
ever England and Lancashire 
batsman. It was his style, rather 
than the number of runs that he 
scored, that places his name 
amongst the greatest cricketers. 
He played in ten Test matches. 


MR. J. F. HEWITT. 
Mr. John Francis 
Hewitt has been ap- 

inted by the Prime 

inister to be his 
secretary for appoint- 
ments—the post 
which concerns the 
Prime Minister’s duty 
of advising the Queen 
on church appoint- 
ments—in succession 
to Mr. David 
Stephens, who is to be 
Reading Clerk in the 

House of Lords. 


sounnocenecsenscossonccosnenant, | 


SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE SPEAKING AFTER HE HAD BEEN INAUGURATED AS 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE POETRY SOCIETY ON OCTOBER 6. 
Sir Compton Mackenzie was inaugurated as President of the Poetry Society on 


October 6 at the Society’s headquarters in London. 


Sir Compton, who was 


born in 1883, is famous for his many novels ye “* Sinister Street,’’ ‘‘ The 


Four Winds of Love,” “ Vestal Fire,” “ Whisky G 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN RYDER CUP TEAM SEEN 
ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT LONDON AIRPORT ON OCTOBER 8. 
The American Ryder cup players seen here are: (up 
ay; left) J. Barber, A. Palmer, D. Finster- 
ight) A. Wail, 


the g 
wald and D. Ford; 


M. Souchak, 


“Wenennnens 


(r 

. Collins, J. Hebert and 

match against the British team was arranged to take 
place at Lytham on October 13 and 14. 


ore ’’ and “ Thin Ice.” 


MEMBERS OF THE M.C.C. LEAVING TO TOUR PAKISTAN, 
INDIA AND CEYLON. 
The M.C.C. left London on October 8 for their tour of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The first place of call 
is Rawalpindi, Pakistan, where they will play the 
President’s XI. Several of the Pakistan Test team 
will be playing. In the front are: Mr. E. Dexter, 
captain iright and Mr. T. Pearce, manager (left). 


Littler. The 


LIANE 


(Left.) 

TO BE BISHOP OF 
PETERBOROUGH: 
THE RIGHT REV. 

CYRIL EASTAUGH. 

The Right Reverend 
Cyril Eastaugh, 
Bishop Suffragan of 
Kensington, has been 
nominated by the 
Queen for election as 
the new Bishop of 
Peterborough in suc- 
cession to Dr. Stop- 


W, 


translated to London. 

Bishop Eastaugh was 

born in 1897 and he 

was ordained priest 
in 1929. 





ty Chairman 
., Port Glasgow; 
and director of various companies. 
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MR. GAITSKELL’S TRIUMPH WITH HIS DEFENCE So 


<b a o a ES pF 
~* f < ~ 
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(Above. ) 

MR. LEN WILLIAMS, ACTING SECRETARY OF _ ei eS Ee 

THE LABOUR PARTY, WHO WAS DEPUTISING es eee 

FOR MR. MORGAN PHILLIPS, AT THE OPENING ea: teat ona’ Bie 
SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 


A HUDDLED CONCLAVE BETWEEN (L. TO R.) MR. RICHARD APPLAUDING MR. GAITSKELL AFTER HE HAD MADE HIS 
CROSSMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE LABOUR PARTY, MR. H. FOR THE OFFICIAL LABOUR PARTY DEFENCE POLICY: 
CRANE AND MR. LEN WILLIAMS. 


(Right.) 
MR. H. HUTCHINSON SEEN 


PARTY CONFERENCE AT 
BLACKPOOL ON OCTOBER 3 


(Below.) 

MISS RHODA ATKIN OF FINCH- 
LEY, WHO SPOKE AGAINST THE 
EXPULSION OF THE E.T.U. FROM 
THE LABOUR PARTY ON OCT. 2 


—V 


2 
MR. JOHN MARCH SPEAKING ON THE NEEDS OF . : a 
EDUCATION ON OCTOBER 3. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE DURING MR. GAITSKELL’S ace 


—_ 


A DISCUSSION AT THE ROSTRUM ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE MR. ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN (LORD STANSGATE) (RIGHT) SEEN E BACON, M.P. FOR LEEDS SOUTH-EAST, 
COMFEREMCE BETWEEN MISS ALICE BACON, MR. GEORGE BROWN TALKING TO MR. PETER SHORE OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE ON TO THE DEBATE ON EDUCATION ON 
AND MR. HUGH GAITSKELL. OCTOBER 3. OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE. 


The most important result of this year’s Labour Party Conference, which was Cousins to whom Mr. Gaitskell replied, receiving an ovation for his ch 
held at Blackpool, was the reversal of the unilateralist policy which was from the body of delegates. The “National Raseation was, however, “cheated 
passed last year at Scarborough. On October 4, Mr. Gaitskell’s official defence when two resolutions objecting to Polaris missiles and the presence of West 
policy decisively defeated the unilateralists by a majority of 2,500,000. In German troops in this country were passed. The conference opened on 
the debate on defence the opposition to the official policy was led by Mr. Frank October 2 with the delegates confirming the National Executive's recent decision 
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CEPOLICY: THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE. 


Crapanirre 





(Above.) MR. FRANK FOULKES, PRESIDENT OF 
PORTANT SPEECH ON OCTOBER 4, PUTTING THE CASE “IF WE DO NOT RISE TO OUR OPPORTUNITIES THIS TIME THE COMMUNIST-DOMINATED E.T.U., STUDYING 
S. BESSIE BRADDOCK AND MR. JIM MATTHEWS WE MAY WELL SINK INTO POLITICAL INSIGNIFICANCE, RESULTS OF THE VOTE FOR THE EX- 


MR. CROSSMAN IN HIS OPENING SPEECH. PULSION OF HIS UNION FROM THE 
LABOUR PARTY. 


(Left.) 

MR. GAITSKELL, WITH 
WHITE HEATHER IN HIS 
BUTTONHOLE, SPEAKING 
' DURING THE DEFENCE 
DEBATE IN WHICH HIS 
OFFICIAL POLICY TRIUM- 

PHED. 


(Below.) 
MR. TED HILL, VICE-CHAIRMAN 
OF THE T.U.C., WHO GAVE A 
WARNING OF ACTION BY THE 
TRADES UNIONS TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Ay 


SPEECH ON OCTOBER 4 AFTER WHICH THE UNILATERALIST POLICY WAS REJECTED. MINISTER OF DEFENCE, IN THE DEFENCE DEBATE. 


oc MR. EMMANUEL SHINWELL, THE FORMER 


- cs - <3 uy 

SS JENNIE LEE, WIDOW OF THE LATE ANEURIN MR. HAROLD WILSON INTRODUCING THE DEBATE ON OCTOBER 2 WHICH “ WE IN OUR UNION FIRMLY BELIEVE THERE SHOULD BE AN EXTENSION 

EVAN, SEEN DURING HER SPEECH AT THE DEALT WITH THE LABOUR PARTY'S DOCUMENT SIGNPOSTS FOR OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP”: MR. FRANK COUSINS ADDRESSING THE 
TRIBUNE RALLY IN BLACKPOOL. THE SIXTIES. CONFERENCE ON OCTOBER 3. 


to expel the E.T.U. from the Labour Party. In the debate on public ownership party membership was upheld. On the day before, in the debate on the Common 
Mr. Cousins challenged Mr. Gaitskell to declare his belief in the extension of Market, in which the chief speaker was Mr. George Brown, the conference did 
public ownership to which Mr. Gaitskell replied by referring him to the party not commit itself at this stage on the question of Britain’s entry. _ During 
document Signposts for the Sixties. On the last day of the conference, on the whole of the conference many aspects of the present Government’s policy 
October 6, the executive decision suspending Mr. Konni Zilliacus, M.P., from came under heavy attack. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 























DO not know what may be said about 
the current revival of ‘‘ Androcles and 
the Lion ” (in a double bill with ‘‘ The Shewing-up 
of Blanco Posnet ’’) at the Mermaid. Possibly 
certain thinkers may be in the vein of Max 
Beerbohm’s E. Fenning Dodworth,* of whom an 


imaginary diarist wrote 








CARMEN (PATRICIA JOHNSON) TRIES TO ATTRACT DON JOSE (DONALD SMITH), WHO IS NOT INTER- 
ESTED INHER. A SCENE FROM THE SADLER’S WELLS OPERA PRODUCTION OF BIZET’S “CARMEN.” in 


Heard an amusing and characteristic mot of 
fenning Dodworth’s. He was dining with some other 
men at E. Beckett's one night last week, when the 
conversation turned on Winston's speech at Oldham 
Beckett said, “‘ Whatever Winston's faults may be, 
he has genius.”’ ‘‘ That,’’ said Dodworth, in the silence 
that ensued, “is a proposition on which I should like 
to meditate before endorsing it.’’ Collapse of Beckett ! 


Still I do know how the 
responded throughout—with a quick pleasure in 
which it was good to share. Certainly, a rebuff 
for anyone who wastes time in asking why Shaw 
in the theatre is dead. The answer is swift, and it 
was implied in the Mermaid cheering: Shaw—as a 
rule—is buoyantly alive 


first-night audience 


Agreed, we may have been hearing too much 
of him during the decade since his death. He does 
seem to have written copiously to most people on 
the globe, and I wait with some alarm for the 
publication of his correspondence with a cele- 
brated Eskimo beauty. If one develops a bias 
against the man, then it is unlucky for his work; 
but I do not see how anyone, taking a plain view 
of Shaw in the theatre, can deny his towering 
stature. (I wish we could hear him now on the 
contemporary drama of non-communication: it is 
a subject fit for that scorching irony.) 


The present Mermaid programme will not 
really help a thesis on the shewing-up of Shaw. 
Though “ Blanco Posnet ”’ is secondary work, its 
vigour is enduring; and “‘ Androcles and the Lion ”’ 
must continue to delight all but the few who 
shrink from the Shavian method—that of finding, 
with the utmost trouble, the right thing to say, 
and then saying it with the utmost levity: “ All 
the time the real joke is that I am in earnest.”’ 
Hesketh Pearson, in the Mermaid programme, 
quotes some of the angry epithets used by the 
drama critics of 1913; but playgoers enjoyed it 
then, and playgoers enjoy it now. No wonder 
because, in performance, it is both amusing and 
touching, and it continues—as Shaw knew it 
would continue—to speak in the mind long after 
the night has ended. Maurice Colbourne said one 
of the best things about it when he wrote of Shaw’s 
fable that, beneath its surface and alongside its 
fun, there is ‘ a play so serious of import 


VARIOUS LIONS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


tentative, niggling dab. Everyone, in a revival fitted 
to the vast stage, goes directly to the point: Peter 
Prowse’s Ferrovius, for example, a giant who 
answers to the Shavian description of “‘a powerful, 
choleric man in the prime of life, with large nostrils, 
staring eyes, and a thick neck: a man whose 
sensibilities are keen and violent to the verge of 
madness.’ Davy 
Kaye (“ the humani 
tarian naturalist ’’) 
and Cal McCord, as 
Androcles and _ his 
lion, match each 
other in gentleness; 
and jill Bennett 
(the ‘‘ clever and fear- 
less freethinker *’) 
and Edward de Souza 
(the handsome Cap 
tain) are precisely in 
key. The play keeps 
the stage as the 
youngest fifty-year 
old—or near to it 
in captivity. I can 
imagine another 
reading of the Em- 
peror, a part once 
acted by John 
Gielgud at the Vic, 
but Ronald Fraser 
has a bloated 
authority 


Before this study 
religious ex- 

perience we have 
“ Blanco Posnet "’ about which there was all that 
very odd fuss in 1909. It is, superficially, any 
body’s old Western—we are in the wilds in 
pioneer days—but it is also “ a religious tract in 
dramatic form.’’ The Mermaid uses only the 
sub-title, “‘a sermon in crude melodrama” 
once upon a time, I re- 
member, the play had 
a life on the halls in a 
cut version that em- 
phasised only the crude 
melodrama — took the 
cash, as it were, and let 
the credit go. It is, of 
course, a play of abound- 
ing vitality : if it falters at 
the moment when we 
realise that Shaw is trying 
to pack too much into 
too little, it can stand up 
gamely to the effects of 
an explosion of Shavian 
rhetoric in a _ confined 
space. There is no need 
to over-value it; but, in 
the theatre, it makes a 
very good prelude to 
“* Androcles.”’ Ronald 
Fraser (‘It would be 
necessary to clean him to 
make a close guess at his 
age’) and Jill Bennett 
thrust most acceptably 
at a pair of sinners, and 
the Mermaid world is en- 
joyably wild and western 
The Shavian method lasts, 
even though—as G.B.S. 
said himself—it makes use 
of “ that barbarous English humour which shocked 
Voltaire in Shakespeare.” 


Now and then, at the Pembroke, Croydon, I 
was wondering what Shaw might have done with 
the plot that Elmer Rice has used in “‘ The Win- 
ner.” The theme is personal honesty. Rice has 
employed with much cunning an anecdote about a 








New York cigarette girl who has been 
bequeathed a fortune in the most embar- 
rassing circumstances. The handling is 
conscious, and the wit is self-conscious. Even 
so, the play gets over—except in one long and 
earnest speech by a Probate Judge—because the 
dramatist, without slackening tension, never lets 
the play get pompously glum. Laughter is seldom 
far away, and Mr. Rice is most fortunate to have 
Pauline Yates as the girl: an actress with a 
responsive freshness, honesty with honesty engaged 
Emrys Jones’s timing of a cheerful lawyer 
chameleon, and Yvonne Coulette’s sharp accuracy 
as a not very merry widow, help a play that | 
think is hardly aided by its theatre-in-the-round 
treatment. Colin Ellis has staged it with real 
ingenuity, but when I meet it next I shall hope 
for a less oblique view 


self- 


“Sing it! Make music of it!’ said Shaw to 
the cast of ‘‘ Androcles.’’ There is no need to say 
that to the cast of ‘Carmen ”’ at Sadler’s Wells 
What I do say is “ Act it as well as sing it! ”’ 
At present some of them are buckram-stiff and 
the few patches of spoken dialogue contrive to 
sound as prim as prim. I wish particularly that 
Patricia Johnson would act Carmen as well as she 
uses her shining voice. Mérimée’s Carmen “‘ walked 
with the movements of a thoroughbred filly from 
the Cordova stud. In my country a woman in 
such a costume would have made people cross 
themselves.’” One cannot say this about Miss 


Johnson. However, for the sake of her singing 
voice and those of Donald Smith and Raimund 
Herincx, ‘‘Carmen'’’ (conductor, Colin Davis; 
producer, John Barton) is worth hearing and 


arguing about: the arguments will be as hot as 
the sun in Seville 


I daresay there has been mildly astonished 
argument about the pronouncement of a charming 
colleague that the best living dramatists are 
Mr. Beckett, M. Duras, M. Jean Genet, and 





FROM THE DOUBLE SHAW BILL AT THE MERMAID THEATRE—“ ANDROCLES AND THE LION ” 
(WITH “THE SHEWING-UP OF BLANCO POSNET”)—ANDROCLES (DAVY KAYE) BEFRIENDS 
THE LION (CAL McCORD) BY PULLING OUT THE THORN FROM ITS PAW. 


Mr. Harold Pinter. I have received from my 
wittiest correspondent—here, alas, anonymous— 
a ballade that, after some alarmed speculation, 
ends with the incredulous Envoi: 


Prince, never say our theatre’s output shrinks, 
For dramatists, forsooth, are two a penny. 

Write in bright gold and many-coloured inks 
The names of Beckett, Duras, Pinter, Genet ! 





that it might equally well have been 
elicited from Shaw by a request for a play 
entitled ‘ De Profundis.’”’ ¢ 


The Mermaid company, directed by 
Frank Dunlop, now strides boldly through 
the piece. There is no time here for the 


NANANSA NAA RR ek ee 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





“ OTHELLO ” (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Franco Zeffirelli directs Shakespeare's 
tragedy, with Sir John Gielgud as Othello, Dorothy Tutin as 
Peggy Ashcroft as Emilia, and lan Bannen as Iago. (October 10.) 


My only comment on the choice would 
be from Dickens, ‘‘ Wot larks! ”’ 

* “ Mainly on the Air,”’ page 158. (Heinemann, 
new edition, 1957.) 


t “The Real Bernard Shaw,” page 172. (Dent, 
1949 edition.) 


Dame 
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THE HORSE OF THE YEAR SOME OF THE WINNERS 
SHOW AT WEMBLEY. AND HIGHLIGHTS OF 1961. 


RECEIVING THE CUP FROM LIEUT.-COLONEL D. CORRY FOR THE WEARING THE SASH OF HONOUR: NELSON PESSOA, OF BRAZIL, ON SIR MALCOLM SARGENT PRESENTING THE HORSE AND HOUND 
LEADING JUNIOR SHOW JUMPING CHAMPIONSHIP: MISS P. LANG- ESPARTACO. HE TOOK THE FIRST TWO PLACES IN THE BEAUFORT CUP TO THE JOINT WINNERS: R. L. M. STILLWELL (LEFT) ON 
TON ON MISTER ROBIN AND D. HUGHES ON CARREC GUEST. STAKES ON GRAN GUESTE AND ESPARTACO. HIGH COURT AND E. WILLIAMS ON PEGASUS XIII 


MRS. H. V. HODSON, WIFE OF THE EDITOR OF ACCOMPANIED BY MUSIC, STRONG HORSES PULL THE HARROWS DURING THE HORSE OF THE MISS A. TOWNSEND ON FRENCHMAN’S CREEK 
THE SUNDAY TIMES, PRESENTING THE SUN- YEAR SHOW AT WEMBLEY. THE PAGEANTRY OF THE HORSES AND COSTUMES LEND RECEIVING THE EVENING NEWS CUP FROM 
DAY TIMESCUP TO MISSC. BEARD ON MAYFLY, THEMSELVES TO THIS SPECTACULAR OCCASION. COLONEL M. ANSELL. 








A PRESENTATION FROM THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH: THE PONY VICTOR IN THE RONSON TROPHY ON OCTOBER 7: TOMMY WADE ANOTHER WINNER ON THE FINAL DAY AT THE WEMBLEY SHOW: 
CLUB MOUNTED GAMES CHAMPIONSHIP WHICH WAS WON THIS ON DUNDRUM. HE CAME OFF IN THE FIRST ROUND—BUT G. MANCINELLI, OF ITALY, WHO WON THE COUNTRY LIFE AND 
YEAR BY ENFIELD ‘CHASE HUNT. FORTUNATELY FOR HIM, JUST PAST THE POST! RIDING CUP ON ROCKETTE. 


There were a number of surprises in the 1961 Horse of the Year Show which | third, behind the winner, High Court, ridden by R. Stillwell, and the second 
ended at Wembley on Saturday, October 7. One was the relative poor showing, horse, Mister Softie, ridden by David Barker. At an earlier occasion, on Octo- 
early on, of the celebrated combination of David Broome and Sunsalve. Another | ber 5, the title of Leading Show Jumper of the Year was divided between two 
was the last-minute defeat of another celebrated combination, Captain Piero teenagers, David Barker on Lucky Sam, and Carole Beard, on Mayfly. The 
d’Inzeo and The Rock, in The Daily Telegraph Cup. The Rock appeared for | final event of this interesting annual show, the Ronson Trophy, was a worthy 
a time to be the likely winner, until he hit the very last fence and so finished Irish victory, with Tommy Wade riding Dundrum. 
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ELECTRONICS IN THE OFFICE: THE BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION. 





THE LEDGER CLERK OF 100 YEARS AGO AND THE CONTROL CONSOLE DESK OF HIS MODERN 
EQUIVALENT, THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC KDP 10—EXHIBITED AT OLYMPIA 
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THE E.M.1. “ EMINET” TAPE-RECORDER SYSTEM. WHILE THE TYPIST TRANSCRIBES FROM 
ONE MACHINE, DICTATION BY TELEPHONE CAN BE RECORDED ON THE OTHER. 


A BOON FOR UNINSPIRED EXECUTIVES: THE “ AUTOTYPIST,” WHICH HAS A NUMBER OF 
STANDARDISED PARAGRAPHS IN STOCK, WHICH CAN BE INSERTED AUTOMATICALLY. 


Just as the modern labour-saving kitchen has converted the modern labour- 
saving housewife into a competent electrical and mechanical fitter, it would 
seem that the 154 exhibitors at the forty-ninth National Business Efficiency 
Exhibition (which was opened at Olympia by Mr. Maudling, President of the 
Board of Trade on October 3) are planning to turn the modern typing pool 
and counting-house into the homes of glossy machines attended by charming 
teenagers, everyone of them a practised electronics engineer. The exhibition 


SUITABLE FOR BANKS, BUILDING SOCIETIES AND THE LIKE 


THE CHUBB WALK-UP WINDOW 
COUNTER. THE GLASS IS BULLET-PROOF AND THE OPERATION EXTREMELY SIMPLE 


THIS COMPLEX MACHINE, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO’S “COMPU-TROWIC " PERFORMS 
SIMULTANEOUSLY POSTING, CALCULATING, TOTALLING AND 


ANALYSIS OF ACCOUNTS. 


THE CORRECT CHANGE IN PHASE WITH THE TOTALLING OF THE ADDING MACHINE. 


remained open until October 11; and many trade visitors from overseas were 
expected. Among the exhibits not illustrated was a new electric typewriter 
developed in the U.S. capable of typing more than 180 words a minute, with 
no jammed keys and a stationary carriage. The type is on a spherical head 
(smaller than a golf-ball) which rotates and strikes the paper, in the manner of 
the now obsolete Blick typewriter. In theory this should allow for change of 


script and language on the same machine. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 119: A BEARD OF BEES. 








THE FASTEST GROWN BEARD IN THE WORLD—FORMED BY A SWARM OF ITALIAN BEES WHO FOLLOWED THEIR QUEEN. 


This is how they grow beards fast in Murfreesboro, Tennessee; this bee-man 
placed the queen bee under his chin and all the other bees quickly followed to 
form these remarkably patriarchal whiskers. It would be a rash man who 
attempted this without some experience of bees, otherwise he might end up 
like Harry Graham’s Aunt Eloise, who “‘ was stung to death by savage bees ”’; 
or even worse, like the bishop in Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall ’’ who was rolled 


in honey and suspended in a hammock above overturned hives. There are some 
people, of course, to whom bees take an ineradicable dislike; they will fly miles 
to sting these unfortunates, who should therefore never attempt this game. The 
bolder sort might begin with one bee at a time to get used to the tickling of tiny 
feet, but there is one qualification which is absolutely essential and that is to 
have no fear at all—like Mr. Rufus Dickey, the apiarist in this photograph. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 

















RELAND is even more Irish than its reputation. 

Let me—as briefly as possible yet with an 
absolutely undeviating accuracy—give an account 
of how I almost missed the Cork Film Festival. 
I had never before visited Cork or travelled on 
the Fishguard to Rosslare crossing to Ireland. 
The journey to Rosslare was comfortable and 
uneventful, though it meant setting foot on Irish 
dry land at dawn. Settled alone in my compart- 
ment in the train to Cork, I fell fast asleep and 
woke with a jolt when the train next stopped. 
‘* Would this be Cork ?”’ I asked a porter. He said 
with a friendly grin that it would. So I rapidly 
dismounted with my luggage—noting that the 
station gave no kind of indication that the place was 
Cork. 


A very honest taxi-driver outside the station 
dissuaded me from using his cab to take me to 
the Metropole Hotel. He said: “ It’s just over 
the bridge there, and my minimum fare is five 
shillings.” So I walked, and noted what a sur- 
prisingly unimposing and small-looking place Cork 
was after all. The little hotel welcomed me cor- 
dially, though no booking appeared to have been 
made. I unpacked, had a short rest, and then 
quite enjoyed a walk round the town. I even came 
upon a little Festival Club (a transformed dance- 
hall) which had a shut-up air as though the festival 
were a thing of the past, not the present. But 
then it was still very early in the day and the 
shops were not yet open. 


Returning to my hotel, I made a few casual 
enquiries of a sleepy-eyed maid, and suddenly and 
startlingly discovered that I was not in Cork at 
all: I was in Waterford. I repacked, rushed to the 
station, and in the nick of time caught a train 
which would take me to Cork in a roundabout way 
if I changed at Limerick Junction. The two-hour 
journey thither took me, appropriately enough, by 
way of Tipperary. The Junction itself is an isolated 
station a long way from Limerick—z2o-odd miles, 
I was told, though by this time I was beyond 
believing anything. An old ticket-collector, who 
had been taking a kind of interest in me as a sort 
of eccentric foreigner who did not quite know 
where he was, advised me to rush to the end of the 
platform and catch a very long train which was 





MARGARET RUTHERFORD AND JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE ACTING TOGETHER IN 
A SCENE FROM “MURDER SHE SAID,” PRODUCED BY METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER. 


just arriving. This I did. In the course of a long 
walk along the corridor in search of lunch, im- 
mediately after we moved off, I came face to face 
with that engaging young actor, John Gregson, 
who asked me what on earth I was doing in the 
middle of Ireland. In reply I asked him the same 
question. He was coming away from the Cork 
Film Festival: our train’s next stop was—Dublin. 


FINDING AN IRISH FESTIVAL. 


By ALAN DENT. 


at the fair city and return in three hours to 
get the right train to Cork. This I did, making 
a bee-line—or at least an Irish bee-line—for the 
Municipal Art Gallery at the top of Sackville 
Street, where I found the Lane Bequest back in 
the place where it rightly belongs. On previous 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





MARGARET RUTHERFORD ACTS IN “MURDER SHE SAID.” 
Alan Dent writes: ‘“ Margaret Rutherford as a self- 
appointed criminologist in a film made out of an Agatha 
Christie thriller, is—as almost goes without saying—a joy. 
Snorting, severe, permanently indignant yet permanently 
dignified, she is anyone's idea of an English great-aunt. 
In this film, ‘Murder She Said’'—adapted from the thriller, 
‘4.50 From Paddington ’—she sees a murder being com- 
mitted in a train and goes to fantastic lengths to round up 
the murderer—th , for lack of a body, everyone 
thinks she has imagined it all—as a result of reading too 
much Agatha Christie. The film had not the usual first 
showing in London, but was generally released on Oct. 2."" 


visits to Dublin 
over the last 
twenty-five years 
I had always noted 
how two galleries 
had been kept com- 
pletely bare, with 
a notice to the 
effect that they 
were patiently 
awaiting the return 
of that choice col- 
lection of mainly 
French pictures 
(Ingres to Vuillard) 
from England. Was 
it merely my fancy 
that Mancini’s full- 
length portrait of 
Sir Hugh Lane 
himself looked 
particularly satis- 
fied ? 


Late that night 
I reached Cork at 
last, which, even 
in the dark, looked as large and imposing as 
I originally expected. Cork’s Metropole Hotel is, 
correspondingly, much bigger than Waterford’s. 
The journey in all had taken me more than 
thirty hours—distinctly longer than it took me to 
go to Venice two months ago, also by boat and 
train. In my walk round it the following morning— 
a quiet, showery Sunday—lI noted that it is a 


hilly little city pleasantly divided up by two 
rivers, or at least by the same River Lee which 
agreeably divides itself in two. I recalled that a 
Cork man in Fleet Street once tended to describe 
Cork as “ the Venice of Ireland.’’ I stopped this 
nonsense, there and then, by asking him if he 
would choose to describe Venice as “‘ the Cork of 
Italy.” 


But perhaps a page which so far has been 
entirely composed of digression had better now 
turn towards a consideration of current films, 
which is, after all, its aim and purpose! The Cork 
Festival, itself, 1 found to be the usual array of 
big feature films (mainly gloomy) and little docu- 
mentaries (mainly jolly). ‘‘ The Ninth Circle,” 
from Yugoslavia, is a stark tragedy about the fate 
of a Jewish girl in Zagreb who is married by a 
youth in the hope of saving her from internment 
The youth falls in love with her after marriage, 
and follows her into a concentration camp in an 
attempt to rescue her. The young pair (Dusila 
Zegarac and Boris Dvornic) are inordinately attrac- 
tive and play with a sensitivity which does much 
to alleviate the film’s Dantesque horror and dire- 
ness. A subject even more dire—as goes without 
saying—is ‘‘ The Life of Adolf Hitler,” though no 
one could marshal these episodes better than Paul 
Rotha. He makes the subject as absorbing as it 
is repulsive. 


I write from the middle of the Cork Festival, 
and doubtless there will be gayer and more fes- 
tive things to describe before the end of the week. 
Let me only give a bare and last-minute notice of 
two enjoyable films I saw before leaving London 
to proceed on the long, long way to Cork by way 
of Tipperary. ‘‘ Murder She Said” is an Agatha 
Christie thriller in which Margaret Rutherford 
takes a job as a housemaid in the seedy mansion 
of an old skinflint played by James Robertson 
Justice. She is nosing out a murder mystery in 
which she gets very little help from the police, 
who just think she has been reading too many 
thrillers. Both Miss Rutherford and Mr. Justice 
deserve better dialogue, but both make all they 
can of their opportunities. The other film, ‘‘ Rocco 
and His Brothers,’’ is a very long but quite 
superb tragedy about an Italian family which 
comes from Lucania to settle in Milan. It has the 





A SCENE FROM “ROCCO AND HIS BROTHERS” —SIMONE (RENATO SALVATORI) PLEADS 
DESPERATELY WITH ROCCO (ALAIN DELON) FOR MONEY TO ESCAPE JUSTICE. 


superb Greek actress, Katina Paxinou, as the 
long-suffering mother of five sons. The direction 
by Visconti is masterly, and one way and another 
I shall take the reader’s leave to revert to ‘‘ Rocco 
and His Brothers ’’—often. 


_ Postscript: The Cork Festival is very much 
livelier, gayer and more welcoming than the 
feature films it so far has shown me. There 





A nicer man than the station-master at 
Dublin (Kingsbridge Station) you could 
not wish to meet. He said that for a Scots. 
man I was not much of a traveller, and 
was merely amused when I pointed out 
that his own station had remarkably few 
—if any—indications of which city it 
served. Dublin, said he, has no need 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ SEVEN THIEVES ” (20th Century-Fox. Generally Released, September 18). 
A welcome re-issue of an amusing thriller which has Edward G. Robinson and 
Rod Steiger at their best, and also Joan Collins. 
“ THE HONEYMOON MACHINE "’ (M.-G.-M. Generally Released, October 2). 
Steve McQueen and a couple of “ daffy" girls in a mechanical farce about the 
American Navy in Venice. 


is an immediate kindness about the men 
who run it—also an absence of fuss and 
fret. My only slight misgiving is that 
not one of them gives the slightest credence 
to my story of how I eventually got here. 
“Is that roight?’’ each says and looks 
twice at me. It would seem that they 
consider that the Scots have a blarney of 








to advertise itself. Let me go and look 


their own, just as bad as the Irish sort. 
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SOMETIMES we are inclined to take 
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h heart from the historical, and actual. 
fact that tyrannies are inefficient. Absurd 
stories of bureaucratic ineptitude in 
Moscow—some of them even culled from 
the pages of Krokodil—set us rolling in 
the aisles. Then from time to time an 
uneasy doubt, no bigger than a man’s hand peeps 
over the horizon of our minds. Are we ourselves 
really so nruch better? Revelations of grossly 
inadequate security, strikes over tea trolleys, yet 
another gold and dollar reserve crisis, pompous 
and totally meaningless wording on a Ministry 
form—these and a thousand other grains of sand 
come to choke the estuary of our great, smooth- 
flowing democracy. What, then, of the Ameri- 
cans ? We shall sadly have to admit that in these 
days when two major wars have finally relegated 
Britain to the rank of at best an Alpha minus 
slowly sinking through our own fault, as our 
former enemies surge triumphantly beyond 
us economically, to the third-rate, perhaps it 
doesn't matter so much if Britain is inefficient, 
ill-informed, and generally inadequate. But it 
matters very much if the United States ex- 
hibits all these failings, for that means that 
she lacks the weapons with which to fight the 
cold war 

Just when we are beginning to be complacent 
about America, telling ourselves that she has at 
last thrown over isolationism and is playing her 
great part in world affairs under the guidance of a 
young, enlightened President, there comes along 
Mr. William Lederer, co-author of that devastating 
exposé, ‘‘ The Ugly American,” to tell us that his 
countrymen are A NATION OF SHEEP. If all that 
Mr. Lederer says in this book is true, and I am 
afraid that it very well might be, then the United 
States—and the whole of the West with her 
is in a parious condition indeed. He is concerned 
mostly with American policy in the Far East. 
This, apparently, has been based on complete 
misinformation. The situations in Laos, Thailand, 
Formosa and Korea were never properly under- 
stood, and the determined misrepresentations of 
interested local politicians, from Chiang Kai-shek 
downwards, were accepted as gospel. As a result, 
billions of dollars have gone into corrupt pockets, 
and all the money and material which Washington 
and the Pentagon confidently poured out in order 
to defend Western values has been utterly wasted. 
It is no use being surprised that the great barrier 
against Communism in the Far East has been 
breached, for there never was anything of the sort. 

These allegations cannot be idly dismissed. 
Mr. Lederer is far too circumstantial. But unlike 
most critics, he finds and recommends a remedy. 
This is to be on two levels, strengthening all official 
and semi-official channels of information in the 
United States, and at the same time encouraging 
the people themselves to seek information and to 
be sure that they get it. It is a fine programme, 
and I only hope that something is quickly done 
about it. If this book has had the kind of reception 
in America which its courage deserves, then there 
is some hope left 

Using a lounger’s prescriptive right, I propose 
this week not to keep fiction and non-fiction in 
rigidly separate groups. Indeed, there is a certain 
link between Angus Wilson’s THE OLD MEN AT 
rue Zoo and Mr. Lederer’s book, because both 
look to the future with warnings. I do not much 
care for apocalyptic work. When a _ novelist 
envisages the year 1970, or 2000, or what-not, 
[ fear that I shall be in for a lot of tedious scientific 
ingenuity, with a moral in every other sentence. 
But Mr. Wilson is far too clever for that. I wish 
that he had left out the war and its consequences 
with which he concludes this book, and planted it 
firmly in the present. I suppose that the authori- 
ties of the London Zoo might well have objected, 
for the characteristics with which Mr. Wilson 
endows their fictional successors are far from 
pleasant. The staff is divided between die- 
hards and the forward-looking. Some wish to 
re-create the (supposedly defunct) Whipsnade in 
a new and finer National Reserve, others want to 
re-establish the more gaudy splendours of the 
Victorian Zoo. There are intrigues and personal 
conflicts, all seen through the eyes of the prissy 
and afar from amiable narrator, Simon Carter. 
The book has considerable defects. Its original 
theme is responsibility for a particularly horrible 
accident in which a young keeper is nastily kicked 
to death by a giraffe. This theme is quietly 
dropped, only to be dragged in again by the scruff 
of its defunct neck in the pay-off lines. I am old- 
fashioned enough, too, to take violent objection to 
the unpleasing picture of a nymphomaniac female 
who has an affair with her own Alsatian dog. 
But the book is well up to Mr. Wilson’s very high 
standard, and his feeling for animals, and ability 
to describe them, is so remarkable as to be, in my 
opinion, unique 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 
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I have been interested to watch the attempts 
made by some of my colleagues to convey the 
highly individual style of Ivy Compton-Burnett 
So far | have collected Jane Austen, Aeschylus, 
Ibsen and the stichomythia (single-line dialogue) 
of Sophocles. There you have it. I am not going 
to attempt to add to this formidable array of 
incompatibles, but will only use them—thus 
happily reaping where I have not sown—to illus- 
trate how impossible comparison must be. Read 
for yourselves Miss Compton-Burnett’s new novel, 
THE MIGHTY AND THEIR FALL. Devoted fans say 
that it is not one of her best, but | am not too sure 
about that. It is a family piece, with each member 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


RY to be strong-minded and work out answers 

to the questions below the two diagrams this 
week BEFORE allowing your eye to wander on to 
the answers given a few moves later. 


D. E. Rumens, /élack. 
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ON NEO OES 3 




















A. J. Butcher, White, to move. 
Can White safely play 1. Rx P here? 


V. Bagirov, Kussia, Black, to move. 
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V1, 4 
Yj : 
Vary 
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x 
What should Black play now ? 
If your first reaction when you see the key-move 
to each of these two little problems is “‘ How easy!” 


* 
e 
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A. S. Hollis, Britain, White. 
I shall simply retort: “ A strong player completely 
overlooked it in each position.” 

rhe first is from a game in the Open Champion- 
ship in the recent Chess Festival at Eastbourne. 
White misguidedly played 1. RP! whereupon 
Black, by 1. . . . Nx BP attacked this rook and 
White’s queen simultaneously. 2. BxN, QxR 
leaves White with a knight for a rook and pawn—- 
and there is nothing better. 

The second is from a game in the World Champion- 
ship for teams of students at Helsinki this summer. 
Bagirov could have won a queen for a rook by playing 
r.... R-N3 (2. Px R?? QOxQch) but overlooked 
this, played 1.... N-B3 ? and the game, a few moves 
later, was agreed a draw. 


in turn shedding whatever might have been strong 
or admirable in his or her nature. The remarkable 
style, every character speaking in exactly the same 
accent, announcing, with elegant flatness, the most 
appalling sentiments, makes what might, in other 
hands, have been a comparatively humdrum 
theme into a masterpiece. 

I have dallied over these three books, and must 
now press on. Nicholas Monsarrat has given us, 
in THe WHITE RajaAuH, a kind of “ Rajah Brooke ”’ 
narrative, ending with a rather too obvious 
rhapsody on the obvious future benefits of auto- 
cratic British rule. This is really an adventure 
story, finely told and with the touches of physical 
horrors which Mr. Monsarrat makes so unpleasantly 
real. 

Some of the finest fruit is now beginning 
to appear on the publisher’s autumn trees. 


Mr. A. J. Cronin’s new novel, THE JUDAS 
Tree, tells of a clever but phoney young 
doctor who deserts the simple Scottish 
lassie to whom he is engaged for an 
extremely rich but paranoid nympho- 
maniac (the second this week, I observe 
with distaste), becomes a dilettante in 
his retirement, seeks out the Scottish lassie’s 
equally poor and right-minded daughter, lets her 
down too, falls into the capable hands of a 
designing baroness, and hangs himself. A very 
competent picture of a rotten core ruining 
the apple. 

The hero of William Miller’s Every NIGHT 
Anp ALL has, on the contrary, a good streak 
beneath his rough, sensual, Glasgow Teddy-boy 
exterior. He gets seduced by a rich, cancer-ridden 
woman who introduces him to a kind of perverts’ 
club. In the end he is rescued by her brother, 
a suppressed homosexual with honourable 
motives. A much better story than I have 
made it sound. 

If you are at home in the over-elegant, over- 
refined, over-subtle, tortuously shrinking pastures 
of modern French intellectuality, you will like 
THE THEATRE OF JEAN-LouIS BARRAULT, a kind 
of selective self-portrait, with animadversions on 
the drama and on personalities living and dead, 
such as Kacine and Paul Claudel. Personally, 
[ refute the French intellectuals as Dr. Johnson 
did the philosophy of Berkeley, but | know that 
many people like keeping them as pets. 

| always enjoy reading the work of my colleague 
Dr. Maurice Burton, and I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit that his gentle but firm debunking 
of the mythical inhabitant of Loch Ness, THE 
ELUSIVE MONSTER, is exceedingly convincing. 
Briefly, Dr. Burton thinks that the monster may 
be a gas-filled vegetable mat (Oh! sad illusion !), 
but he rather thinks that on shore there may 
be an uniquely large long-necked otter. 

How near Britain came to destruction in 1940 
emerges with pitiless clarity from THE NARROW 
MarGIN, by Derek Wood and Derek D. Dempster. 
Our only real superiority—if 1 may thus roughly 
sum up some 500 pages of statistics and close 
argument—was radar. We were helped, too, by 
the mistakes of the German High Command, and 
by the fact that the Luftwaffe was more thoroughly 
drenched than either of the other two German 
Services in the foolish and distorting myths of 
Nazi folklore. But no one who remembers those 
vapour trails or was dug out of his can with a 
crow-bar will find it easy not to put most of it 
down to “ the Few.” 

John Moore’s You ENGLisH Worps consists of 
a very pleasant series of haphazard wanderings 
through the dictionary, setting out to capture 
the meaning of some rare word, and pausing by the 
way as the eye strikes, by chance, on something 
even more exotic. This is essentially a book in 
which to browse, but there is rarity and charm on 
every page. 

Barbara Toy has been IN SEARCH OF SHEBA 
and the reader need not mind very much when he 
discovers that she did not find King Solomon’s 
splendid guest, for her travel books are always 
interesting, and written with a real feeling for 
people as well as places. Ethiopia has always 
seemed to me to be a land wrapped in a faint 
absurdity—perhaps Evelyn Waugh is deliciously 
responsible for this—and Miss Toy’s book has 
done something (but not much) to correct this 
impression. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 

A NATION oF SHEEP, by William Lederer. 
(Cassell; 16s.) 

THE OLp MEN AT THE Zoo, by Angus Wilson. 
(Secker and Warburg; 18s.) 

THE MIGHTY AND THEIR FALL, by I. Compton- 
Burnett. (Gollancz; 16s.) 

THe Waite Rajan, by Nicholas Monsarrat. 
(Cassell; 18s.) 

THe Jupas Tree, by A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz; 
18s.) 

Every Nicut Anp ALL, by William Miller. 
(Blond ; 16s.) 

THE THEATRE OF JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT. 
Translated by Joseph Chiari. (Barrie and 
Rockliff; 25s.) 

Tue E.ustvE Monster, by Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 
(Rupert Hart-Davies ; 215.) 

THe Narrow Marcin, by Derek Wood and 
Derek D. Dempster. (Hutchinson; 35s.) 

You EnGuiisu Worps, by John Moore. (Collins; 
2Is.) 

In SEARCH OF SHEBA, by Barbara Toy. (john 
Murray ; 21s.) 
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41/- a bottie 
(including 10°, 
surcharge) 
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° Yes, there’s a best 
> in everything! 
° 
= He smokes 
« a Dunhill pipe, 
2 fishes with 
Ss) a Hardy rod, 
< shoots with 
The secret of Beefeater’s perfection is 140 years old! it a Purdey gun, 
comes from the Burrough family’s own traditional method < d dri 
of distilling which gives the gin such delicate, elegant 4 an rives 
dryness, diamond brightness and velvety softness. It's the 0 an A.C. car. 
de-luxe gin that's preferred by perfectionists for mixing < 
PAY LES S FOR a really dry martini — the Beefeater martini. % The cost of an A.C. 
Try Beefeater. You'll agree that the extra it costs is : 
brilliantly justified. =< is of course higher, 
but so is 
THE WORLD'S o the performance, 
< the quality, and 
v the standard of 
< craftsmanship. 


GREAT HOLIDAY MTN este 


IN '61—IT’§ | TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN 


‘VISIT INDIA YEAR’ -—>— : ae 
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INDIA ’61 means luxury air travel at 
new low costs. On domestic air routes 
linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of 
twenty million reliable aircraft miles per 
year offers a 5%, concession on selected 
tours. 


travel at new low costs. Indian Railways, 
one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, com- 
bined travel-as-you-like tickets for thirty 
days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among 
the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 means superb food and 
accommodation at new low costs. The 
Federation of Hotels and Restaurants 
of India offer 5°, concessions on normal 
rates. In India, hotels compare favour- 
ably with the world’s best in luxury. 
Many more tourist bungalows and 
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Caqeiries from: TOURIST SECTION 
MINISTRY OFf COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
NICOSIA . CYPRUS 











converted palaces are now available. In alee 2 He A 
India the best food (Oriental and Euro- 








pean) is inexpensive. ‘ - ; . . - 
Take a winter holiday in a setting built for princes 






INDIA ’61 means big game hunting at 
new low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ SE55555555555555555555555555555 
Association offer a 5%, concession on 
schedule rates. H OTEL 
INDIA ’61 means front row seats for > 
national festivals. All S Gov 
and cultural candemine will epaaiaae OVE RSEAS j 
to ensure this. 
MALTA SHIPPING 
MAKE [IT SES55555555555555555555S5555555S5 } 
When odiine at these Canadian Ports 
one of the ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 












HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT” 


great hotels of 
ov the Mediterranean 


ten thousand images : 
where the sun shines 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ 











ar contact the India Government Tourist Office, all the tim e CIGARETTE S 
28 Cockspur Street, at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
London, 8.W.1 SUITES - EVERY ROOM WITH paiv ATE BATH passenger and crew use. 
Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 FRENCH CUISINE - AIL BARS . 
ae Mn a banca aan MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 
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As good as 
a daily massage 


The Mason Pearson brush penetrates 












to the roots of your hair and thoroughly 
massages the scalp leaving a sense 
of glowing comfort. It sweeps 
through the tangles, thoroughly 
cleansing the hair without 
pulling or tugging. Your 
hair becomes fresh and 
clean .. . looks glossy, 


trim and attractive. 





POCKET SIZE 





12/9 
SHINGLE 
18/3 
For attractive post- GENTLE 
free booklet, write to 
Mason Pearson Bros., 22/11 
70 Piccadilly, London, W.1. AND OTHERS UP TO 
| 81/3 


ASON PEAKS AV ite] @)\) 


England 
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Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 
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PINNOCK FINANCE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 
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OFFER UP TO INTEREST 


O 





PLUS 1°/, ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 


... EVETYONE 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 
Deposit Account. has a 


; INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY “Titik aileron manasa =| : : 
NVESTE To: The Secretary d bl 

aspect D, 100 WORE THAN Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. Ou S 

DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 97 Meme Square tentene A 


| ! ; 

NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION | Te.: HYDE PARK 1151 | when it’s 
: 
l 

















EASY WITHDRAWALS Please send me fully descriptive Booklet on V: 
iMTVAL FROM £25 how to open a Deposit Account. | Al 69 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) : FINEST SCOTCH 
‘Lid. is @ member of the world- | ADDRESS Wiasicicktnavntites WHISKY 
wide Pinnock Group. LL.1 pe WO AN ee ee 
Est. 1891. ~ 














CONDITIONS Of SALE AND SUPPLY.—This iodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Have you a friend 


or relative who will 
be overseas this 
Christmas ? 


stories, these world-renowned Christ- 
mas Numbers will provide a wealth of 
Christmas enjoyment for your friends 
and relatives overseas. A Greeting card 
is sent with every copy—what a splendid 
way to say “ Happy Christmas" 


Prices include postage to any address in the world 
Thelllustrated London News5/- 
The Tatler 4/- The Sphere 5/- 
‘Holly Leaves” 5/- 


usual newsagent or with any branch of 
W.H. Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. 





GOOD TWEED LOOKS 


Raglan overcoat with a really good tweed 
ry ” aes or grey bird’s eye or check 


£23 1 


obs Gieves 


——--- timrireo 


& 


Tailors, Hosiers and Hatters since 1785 
27 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON W. | 
Telephone HYDe Park 2276/9 


141/142 FEMCHURCH STREET, E.C. 3 
Telephone MANsion House 1877 





wens 








Here's a rather special gift idea— : 
all four of these magnificent Christmas : 
Numbers can be sent to any address in; 
the world for only 19/- including postage. : 


Brim-full with superb colour plates, / 
seasonal articles and unusual short; 


To catch overseas Christmas mails you 
should place your orders NOW with your: 


for illustrated literature on the Escalift 


OctoBER 14, 1961 





UP and DOWN stairs 
in an armchair ! 


No longer are stairs a drudgery or an 
insurmountable obstacle for the aged 
and infirm. The Escalift is a modern, 
safe, all-electric floor to floor convey- 
ance with the comfort of armchair 
travel. You can reverse the direction 
of travel or stop instantly as you 
wish. The Escalift is specially design- 
ed for domestic use and requires little | 


— > 


maintenance. PRICE FROM £550 


-— EscaLlk I 


Send to HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 











Remember 





POPPY DAY 


Collectors urgently needed 


British Legion - Haig’s Fund - 70-80 York Way - London - 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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rest adjusting to 5 

horizontal heigh onty 4. 5. 0. 

(max. 18 ins.) and 8 CARRIAGE Free. Cash 
angles. with order. 


Strongly constructed hardwood, polished medium 
oak|wainut shade, 20 ins. by 15 ins. Uncut 
M tte—red, grey, green, fawn or blue. Money 
back guarantee. 


Sole wi 
POSTFOSTER LTD., Dept F.A. 
3 Gernon Road, London, £3 
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WORLD 
WITHOUT 
SHADOW 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 
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All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


ST DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance — the National 
Assistance Act, 1948) 
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| Shell guide to BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


) _-* . A county of vale and clay, and, in the south of the Chiltern Hills, characterized by smooth 
and sudden slopes, dry valleys and paths, and chalk and flint and beech woods and grey 
squirrels (1), and clearings where beech logs are stacked for the chair factories of High 
Wycombe and where the Rose-bay Willow-herb (2), once one of the uncommon plants of 
England, takes complete and exquisite possession. You see here a typical Windsor chair (3) 

from Wycombe. In the Chiltern area an unexpected animal is the Edible Dormouse (4), 

which has a habit of wintering with noisy insistence in the roof-space of houses; one is just 
visible in the picture by the books on the tree-stump. These dormice from continental Europe 
were introduced in 1902 at Tring Park, just outside the county border, and they have made 
the Chilterns their special home, never spreading far and wide like the Grey Squirrel from 
North America. 

Buckinghamshire is a county of great men by the score, and particularly it has been a poet’s 
county — or rather a county offering London poets a rural retreat within easy distance. John 
Milton (1608-74) is the poet of Chalfont St Giles, where he finished Paradise Lost, and where 
there is now a Milton museum, and of Horton in the far south of the county, where as a young 
man he wrote Lycidas and Comus. His marble bust (5) in the picture is taken from the bust 
by Rysbrack in Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Thomas Gray (1716-71) is the poet 
of Stoke Poges, and is buried there in the churchyard which he made the subject of his 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. William Cowper (1731-1800) wrote his best poems in retreat 
at Olney in the far north of the county, and the great and delicate Christina Rossetti (1830-94) 
spent her holidays in childhood at Holmer Green. 
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| YOU CAN BE SURE OF Gong The key to the Countryside 
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The “Shell Guide to Wild Life,” a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surroundings, which gave 
pleasure to so many people, is published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd at 7/6. The “Shell Guide to Trees” and 
“Shell Guide to Flowers of the Countryside” are also available at 7/6 each. On sale at bookshops and bookstalls. 
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BRITAIN AT ITS BEST 
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Pony trekking near Newtonmore, Inverness-shire 


PoNY TREKKING—an exhilarating world of wide skies, breathtaking countryside, friendly evenings and crisp dawns—is one of 
the latest and finest ways of shaking off the dust of the city. Although enthusiasts have been pony trekking for some years, it is 
only since 19§2 that it has been really popular. Today many approved centres from Cornwall to the Scottish Highlands introduce 


thousands of people a year to the carefree enjoyment of a holiday on horseback. 
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